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Siento for the Third a 
Conference. 

Preparation for the third Hague Conference ought 
to begin at once. Seven years constitute a very short 
period in international life, and it will soon be a year 
since the last Conference met. The great weakness 
in the first Hague Conference was that the program 
had had practically no work of preparation; this was 
true also of the second Conference, though in a 
less degree. Some of the most important questions 
discussed in it had received almost no preliminary 
investigation. The governments all realize the un- 
fortunateness of this circumstance, and the recom- 
mendation of the recent Conference that an Inter- 
national Commission be appointed, two years in 
advance of the third meeting, to prepare the program, 
is practically certain to be carried out. 

This leaves only a little more than four years in 
which to arouse and instruct general public opinion 
and bring its weight to bear upon the work of the 
proposed program Commission. For it is upon this 
Commission, a section of which will be from the 
United States, that influence will primarily have to 
be centered. Whatever such a Commission may 
adopt will determine largely the instructions which 
our government and others will give the men sent 
next time to The Hague. 

As far as our government itself is concerned, what 
is done ought to be mostly in the nature of appreci- 
ation and support. Our Commission at The Hague 
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last year, under instructions from Washington, took 
such an advanced and pronounced position on nearly 
all the important subjects considered that our gov- 
ernment’s work in the next Conference will neces- 
sarily be for the most part directed to the completion 
of what failed to go through last summer. On the 
project for a permanent international court of justice, 
for the establishment of a regular world assembly, for 
the conclusion of a general treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, for the immunity of private property at sea 
from capture in time of war, for a general system of 
international commissions of inquiry to investigate 
the facts of disputes — on all these our represent- 
atives at The Hague were at the front. Even on 
the question of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, they went instructed and prepared to support 
the most advanced proposals, and would certainly 
have done so if the question had not been turned 
down by the resistance of a few powers led by 
Germany. The government has the right, therefore, 
to know that the workers for peace recognize and 
strongly endorse what was done in these directions, 


and that it will have their united support in the next 
Conference in any effort that its representatives may 
make for the final solution of these urgent questions. 

In order to work successfully for the next Con- 
ference, one ought to have a clear and comprehensive 
idea of what was done by the last Hague meeting. 
Unfortunately, the ignorance which prevails on the 


subject is widespread and woful. But though so 
far pardonable, because of the imperfect reports of 
the work given out by the press and the difficulty of 
getting trustworthy information, this ignorance has 
no longer any excuse. Our delegates to the Confer- 
ence have already given their interpretation of its 
work and results, and their official report to the gov- 
ernment will soon be available. The President, in 
his recent annual message, has given a succinct and 
lucid idea of the importance of what was done. 
Though the results of the Conference have already 
been given pretty fully in our columns, we publish 
on another page an article by Secretary Trueblood, 
which concisely sums up and interprets these results 
in a way, we think, to make them evident to all, and 
to relieve them from the charge of insignificance, 
which has been so widely brought against them. 

The first thing, then, to do in preparation for the 
next Hague Conference is to elucidate and emphasize 
the important results attained by the last one, and 
that of 1899 also, In this way the general public 
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may be led to see that the movement which is ex- 
pressing itself on the practical side through these 
world-conferences, having already a great and trium- 
phant past, is assured of a still more wonderful 
future. The ministers of religion, the men of the 
university and the college, the educators in the pub- 
lic schools, the men of industry, trade and commerce, 
the artisans and craftsmen, the agriculturalists, the 
women in the home, must all be brought to an in- 
telligent, living faith in the future and early suc- 
cess of the mighty movement whose triumph is to 
lift from every one of them burdens from whose 
weight they have always suffered and from which 
they cannot otherwise ever be released. 

The details of the program immediately before us 
are determined largely by the accomplishments of 
the Hague Conference last summer. The principle 
of a Periodic Congress or Conference of the Nations 
has already been adopted; but we must still em- 
phasize the necessity of the Congress being su organ- 
ized, under treaty stipulations, that its meetings will 
be regular and automatic, and not dependent in any 
way on any vote at The Hague. The principle of a 
permanent international court of justice, after the 
analogy of our Supreme Court, has likewise been 
approved. But the governments must not be al- 
lowed to rob us of this Supreme Court of the World 
by an endless wrangle over the difficulties of its prac- 
tical constitution. The arbitration cause in general 
is already practically won, but obligatory arbitration 
has as yet made only modest gains in conventional 
form. The general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
defeated by the opposition of half a dozen powers at 
The Hague last summer, still remains to be realized. 
So does the rendering immune from capture all pri- 
vate property at sea in time of war. 

But of all the things still to be worked for, the 
limitation and reduction of armaments is the most 
important and the most urgent. The great arma- 
ments, the spirit out of which they have grown and 
still grow, and the attitude of suspicion which they 
keep alive, are what constituted at The Hague the 
one underlying formidable obstacle which prevented 
the accomplishment of more than was actually ef- 
fected. Some of the professed friends of peace urge 
that the armament question be let alone; that it will 
take care of itself when certain other things are 
accomplished. But it has been let alone too long 
already. The other things can never be adequately 
accomplished alone while this huge obstacle is in the 
way. The fresh and peculiarly senseless outbreak of 
naval rivalry since the second Hague Conference 
closed will, if it continues, make the obstacles (at 
least one of them) in the way of the completion of 
the peace-organization of the world bigger and more 
stubborn than ever, and the result will be such a 
paralysis of the third Hague Conference as to reduce 
its results very much below what they ought to be. 
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In our educational campaign, therefore, for the 
success of the third Conference at The Hague seven 
years hence, this urgent question must be kept well 
to the fore. Not that less stress shall be laid upon 
the others, but more upon this. The work of con- 
struction and destruction must proceed together, 
mutually supporting one another. Only thus can 
such an atmosphere be created at the next Hague 
Conference as will make it impossible for any nation, 
relying on its huge army or its big navy, to defeat 
any of the capital aims of the Conference, as Ger- 
many at the last one defeated obligatory arbitration 
and Great Britain the immunity of private property 
at sea from capture in time of war. 





Not by Violence. 

As we go to press the distressing news reaches us 
of the assassination of the King and Crown Prince of 
Portugal, in as crafty and cold-blooded a way as ever 
characterized any of the notorious regicides of the 
dark ages. The whole civilized world is darkened 
and disgraced by the crime. It is to the credit of 
our time that the feeling of moral horror at this deed 
is so deep and widespread. 

But what we write to say is that such inhuman 
deeds, whether performed by those who govern or 
those who are governed, do not accomplish, or even 
tend to accomplish, that for which they are concocted, 
unless that purpose be murder purely for the sake of 
murder. Civilization, which consists in the preva- 
lence of law, in respect for law and conduct under 
the dominion of the spirit of law, cannot be advanced 
by lawlessness and sheer brutality, the nature of 
which is always to produce in turn their own kind. 

However corrupt and inefficient the King and the 
government of Portugal may have been,—and on 
this question we have no judgment to render,— the 
deed of darkness to which the world has just been 
witness, like all similar deeds of the past, will in itself 
do simply nothing to better the condition of things. 
The direct and immediate effect of it, if it proves to 
have been instigated by the friends of a new form of 
government, will be to make more difficult of realiza- 
tion the aims of the growing Portuguese democracy. 
Monarchical absolutism will be tempted forthwith to 
make itself more absolute, and will attempt to save 
itself by a severer and more repressive régime. This, 
in turn, will breed new anarchists, new assassins, in- 
deed, a whole crop of lawless men, and so the horrid 
wheel will continue to go round dealing out iis tale 
of crime, as it has always done under the dominion 
of passion and violence. Other forces may, of course, 
come in, as they often do, take possession of the cur- 
rent of events, and prevent in measure the con- 
tinuance of the natural fruits of such deeds. This, 
we shall all hope, will be the case in poor afflicted 
Portugal. 

It seems to be taking the world, rulers and people 
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alike, an infinite time to learn one of the most ele- 
mental lessons: Passion begets passion; violence 
begets violence; cruelty, cruelty; vengeance, venge- 
ance; the mailed fist, the mailed fist. Swords and 
pistols beget swords and pistols; explosives generate 
explosives ; armies and navies provoke armies and 
navies. This is one of the simplest lessons of his- 
tory, which even those who run may read. The 
neglect to learn this elemental lesson has kept the 
earth so filled with violence that reading history is 
often like wading through endless streams of blood. 

It is encouraging to see that our modern spirit is 
getting so rapidly away from the old raw savagery 
that such a deed as that done in Lisbon the last day 
of January awakens feelings of universal grief and 
moral horror. Not much less regret and moral dis- 
approval, perhaps even more, are felt at the high- 
handed policies and deeds of rulers and governments, 
the natural fruit of which is red-handed violence, 
assassination and other kindred crimes. Let us 
hope that the day is not far away when the human- 
ization of the human spirit shall have become so 
complete as to make the crimes of violence impos- 
sible on the part of either subjects or rulers, and 
when all classes will have learned that moral and 
spiritual forces are the only ones that can be relied 
upon to produce good and durable results. Not by 
violence, but by manifestation of the truth, by love, 
patience, self-sacrifice and disinterested service, are 
governments to be saved and human rights and 
liberties to be won and maintained. 


Remonstrance Against the Increase of 
the Navy. 

At the regular bi-monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society held on Janu- 
ary 28, the following remonstrance against the further 
increase of the navy, especially the addition of four new 
battleships, was adopted, and copies of it, signed by the 
President and Secretary, forwarded to both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives: 


“ To the Congress of the United States : 

“The Directors of the American Peace Society, rep- 
resenting a growing constituency in all parts of the 
country, earnestly remonstrate against any further in- 
crease of the navy, and especially against the proposed 
addition of four new battleships. In the presence of 
squalor and poverty in all our cities, and great areas of 
ignorance and illiteracy, with a vast need of the equip- 
ment of civilization in the form of good roads and schools, 
we deprecate the semblance of preparation to fight other 
and poorer peoples. 

“We beg to call your attention to the fact that our 
country enjoyed many decades of safe and rapid growth, 
with amall need of armaments, while our institutions 
were still new and untried. Our foreign commerce, 


flourishing without the help of armored ships, was never 
more important than in the period before the Civil War. 
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“ We discover the same law for the nation as for the 
individual, that the frequent show of force breeds arro- 
gance in those who exervi-e it and suspicion among those 
in whose face it is flaunted. 

“We can find no people in the world that wishes to 
attack us or do us wrong. We are sure that our people 
desire to remain at peace with every other nation. We 
remonstrate, therefore, against the increase of the navy 
of the United States as an injurious misrepresentation of 
the best sentiments of our people. In the name of the 
growing humanity of the world and of the great common 
interests of commerce, travel and education ; in the name 
of the millions of our people who have to bear the bur- 
den of taxation, and upon whom every needless tax levied 
for the machinery of war is an injustice ; for the sake of 
the other nations upon whom the increase of our naval 
force will create a new burden to keep pace with us, but 
all of whom we shall serve and reassure by calling a halt 
in our naval outlay; in the name of the great religions 
professed in the United States, the principles of every 
one of which forbid the attitude of war, and set forth 
the standards of international trust and friendliness,—we 
appeal from the passing fashion of naval pomp and dis- 
play to the deeper sense of chivalry and generosity in the 
hearts of our countrymen, of whom you are our chosen 
representatives. We look to you to act for the further- 
ance of the noblest ideals of the American people.” 


All the Auxiliaries and the individual members of the 
American Peace Society, indeed, all friends of the cause 
of international brotherhood and peace throughout the 
nation, are urged to send without delay resolutions or 
letters of protest against the proposed extravagant en- 
largement of the navy this year. The Naval Committee 
is at work on the measure to be reported to the two 
Houses soon, and whatever is done in the way of remon- 
strance ought to be done at once. Draw your resolu- 
tions or letters in your own way, in brief and pointed form, 
make them express your own opinions on the subject, 
and send them to your Representative at Washington 
without delay. A number of men in both Houses are 
making a brave stand against the big-navy craze, and 
they need your support immediately. 


Ex-Presidents as Peacemakers. 

Representative Richard Bartholdt of Missouri has in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives, and Senator 
McCreary of Kentucky in the Senate, a bill “to secure 
proper representation for the United States at future 
international conferences, and for the proper employ- 
ment of former Presidents of the United States.” Sec- 
tions one and two of the bill we give below in full; the 
other sections provide for the salaries, the expenses of 
travel, the secretaries, etc. : 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that former Presidents of the United States 
shall be ex-officio representatives for life of the United 
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States at the Pan-American and other international con- 
ferences in which the United States may participate. 
The President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint forthwith four other persons as 
members of the forthcoming Pan-American, Hague, and 
other international conferences, two for a term of four 
years and two for a term of eight years. At the expir- 
ation of the terms of the persons so appointed, the 
vacancies shall be filled for a term of eight years in the 
same manner, and the previous incumbents shall be 
eligible for reappointment. 

Section 2. That it shall be the duty of the former 
Presidents and the other international representatives 
hereby appointed to investigate and, from time to time, 
report upon the several propositions looking to the substi- 
tution of judicial decisions for force in international rela- 
tions, with a view to enabling the United States govern- 
ment to codperate intelligently in all international efforts 
to secure to the people the benefits of more enduring 
peace. Their reports shall be made to the President and 
to the Congress of the United States, and they shall inves- 
tigate and report upon all questions referred to them by 
the President or by either branch of Congress. They shall 
also disseminate information on the question of interna- 
tional arbitration and peace by addresses and publications, 
in order to insure to the people the benefits of their inves- 
tigations and conclusions, Their meetings shall be held 
upon their own initiative upon the call of the ranking 
former President or other person chosen by them as 
chairman at such time and place as they may agree 
upon.” 

If any special provision is to be made for ex-Presi- 
dents, this seems to us to be by far the most sensible sug- 
gestion that has been made. The plan avoids support- 
ing them in idleness, which has always seemed to us 
most objectionable in a democratic country like ours. 
The Bartholdt-McCreary proposal would provide for 
them financially, and at the zame time give them a serv- 
ice to perform eminently worthy of their standing in 
the nation, for which their experience has peculiarly 
fitted them, and which would enable them to promote 
systematically the welfare, order and peace of the world 
in a very effective way. The appointment of others to 
serve with them for fixed periods saves the scheme from 
the objection, made to those heretofore proposed, that 
ex-Presidents are common citizens of the country like 
other people and ought not to be set apart in a class abso- 
lutely by themselves. 





Editorial Notes. 


On Christmas Sunday Dr. Ingram, the 
Bishop of London, made some most re- 
markable and interesting declarations in 
interpreting the signs of the times in regard to the peace 
ot the world. Though some people scoff and claim that 
peace is vanishing rather than approaching, “the fact is,” 
he said, “that it is steadily harder for any power to 
incite war.” As to the general wish of mankind, 


The Bishop 
of London. 
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“humanity,” he declared, “wants peace, and is deter- 
mined to hold men and governments to strict accounta- 
bility in this matter. Any statesman or government 
that wantonly sought war would be universally branded 
as an enemy of mankind, and neither individuals nor 
cabinets nowadays are indifferent to the world’s opinion, 
On the contrary, they show an increasing anxiety to 
keep themselves right before the nations.” He declared 
that he disbelieved all the reported intrigues of certain 
men in authority for a chance to precipitate hostilities, 
and he likewise disbelieved that the building of naval 
bases, of new ships, etc., was for the purpose of making 
war, “Every great ruler of the world wants peace. 
Every leading statesman of the world wants peace. The 
pacific declarations which pour in from all lofty sources 
of opinion and power I regard as absolutely sincere. So 
I hold that the spirit of the Prince of Peace is surely 
fastening its blessed mastery on the world.” This is the 
view which the Apvocate or Peace has steadily main- 
tained for years. But this view does not blind us to the 
mischief of the suspicion and distrust which prevail all 
too widely among the nations and of the consequent 
feverish competition in the increase of armaments. This 
distrust is a prolific root of all sorts of evil. It is a dis- 
grace to our time, and one of our greatest and most 
pressing obligations is to do everything possible to de- 
stroy it utterly. The Bishop of London might well 
have completed his sermon by a word in this direction. 
For though all the great rulers and leading statesmen of 
the world wish peace, several of them feed themselves 
daily on fear and distrust, and by their policies do much 
to make their wish much more difficult to realize. 





The Intercollegiate Peace Association 
(Professor Elbert Richmond, 
Indiana, secretary) is arranging, as a 
part of its work this year, a number of oratorical con- 
tests. From a circular on the subject, we learn that 
state oratorical contests will be held in Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois and Michigan, if five or more representatives 
enter the contest for each State. Each institution be- 
longing to the Association may be represented by one 
contestant, a bona-fide student of the institution. The 
orations must deal with some phase of the subject of 
international peace and arbitration, and must be not over 
eighteen minutes in length. The number of contestants 
at any state contest will be limited to six. If more than 
six institutions enter representatives, district contests 
will first be held to determine who shall participate in 
the state contest. The interstate contest, in which the 
winners in the state contests will compete, will be held 
in connection with the annual convention of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association in May. Three judges will 


The Intercollegiate 
Peace Association. 


Russell, 
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pass upon the merits of the orations. The prizes in the 
state contests will be $30 and $20 for the first and 
second best orations; in the interstate, $75 and $50. 
The following subjects, we venture to suggest, would be 
very appropriate for treatment in these orations: “The 
Origin and Growth of the International Peace Move- 
ment,” “The History of Arbitration,” “The Present 
Practicability and Urgency of Universal Obligatory 
Arbitration,” “The First Hague Conference and Its 
Results,” “ The Treaties of Obligatory Arbitration Al- 
ready Concluded,” “A Periodic Congress of the Na- 
tions,” “ An International State Necessary and Practic- 
able,” “ The Kesults of the Second Hague Conference,” 
“The Decline of War,” “Commerce and Peace,” “ The 
Interparliamentary Union and Its Work.” “The Duty 
of the Churches in the Peace Movement,” “Settled 
Peace the Measure of Civilization,” “The Crime of the 
Present Rivalry in Armaments,” “ Limitation and Re- 
duction of Armaments an Immediate Duty,” “ The 
Growing Unity of the World,” “The Hague Court,” 
“ Woman and War,” “The Substitution of Law for 
Violence,” “ War a Survival of Barbarism,” “Great 
Armaments not a Guaranty of Peace,” “ War and the 
Laboring Man.” 





Mr. John J. Dargan, Principal of the 
Sumter Memorial Academy, Statesburg, 
S. C., who for several years has been 
actively supporting the peace cause, both in his school 
and in other South Carolina circles, has conceived the 
happy thought of having the 18th of March, the anni- 
versary of the birth of John C. Calhoun, observed this 
year as a Peace Day for the whole State. In a letter to 
the Sumter Item, on January 6, he called attention to 
the great peace speech made by Mr. Calhoun in the 
United States Senate on March 16, 1846, at the time of 
the threat of war over the Oregon boundary question. 
In view of the fact that Mr. Calhoun’s birthday has been 
made a legal holiday in the State, Mr. Dargan thinks the 
State could not in any other way so much honor its 
great statesman and fulfill its duty at the present time to 
the world as by devoting the day to the cause of human 
brotherhood and peace. He calls upon the Christian 
church of South Carolina to take the lead in the matter, 
and upon the lawyers and teachers and industrial workers 
of the State to coiperate. Mr. Dargan’s proposition will 
certainly commend itself at once to all South Carolinians. 
At least it ought to. ‘The State has had other leading 
advocates of peace besides Senator Calhoun. One of the 


A Calhoun 
Peace Day. 


ablest of the early peace men of the past century, Hon. 
Thomas 8. Grimké, was a South Carolinian by birth. 
His name is famous in the annals of the movement. 
One of the State Senators at Washington and three of its 
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Representatives are members of the Interparliamentary 
Union. South Carolina formerly had a peace society 
at Columbia, which for many years kept up an active 
propaganda under the leadership of its president, Rev. 
Sidi H. Browne, and the Christian Neighbor which he 
published. But with his death about ten years ago 
the society became defunct. A new South Carolina 
State Peace Society, with headquarters at the Capital and 
vice-presidents in every prominent city of the State, 
ought to be organized before this year of grace 19U8 
closes. It would give the American Peace Society great 
gratification to enroll such a society among its auxiliaries, 
as it has just enrolled the vigorous new Texas State 
Peace Society. 





Missionaries, by the very nature of their 
calling, ought to be the foremost and most 
Most of them have 


Missionary 
Peacemakers. 
ardent peacemakers. 
always been such, but, unfortunately, a few have not, and 
have brought the missionary name into much reproach 
among some non-Christian peoples. 

Fortunately to-day many of the leading missionaries 
are taking rank in the very forefront of the peace propa- 
ganda. Timothy Richard, who has been more than thirty 
years a missionary in China, has won the respect and 
love of the Chinese people, has been made a Mandarin 
of the first rank and the religious adviser of the Chinese 
Emperor. No man is doing more than he to bring about 
good understanding and permanent peaceful relations 
between the Orient and the Occident. 

The leading missionaries in the Japanese Empire have 
just performed a deed of the very highest significance. 
About a hundred and ten of the most prominent of them, 
representing twenty American missionary organizations, 
have just signed a document in which they affirm their 
obligation as preachers of the Christian gospel to do 
their best to preserve amity and good relations between 
Japan and other countries, and their testimony to the 
general pacific character of the Japanese people is most 
refreshing, and ought to go a long way to silence the hue 
and cry in this country against the Japanese. 

“We wish,” they say, “to bear testimony to the so- 
briety, sense of international justice, and freedom from 
aggressive designs exhibited by the great majority of the 
Japanese people, and to their faith in the traditional 
justice and equity of the United States. Moreover, we 
desire to place on record our profound appreciation of 
the kind treatment which we experience at the hands of 
both government and people; our belief that the alleged 
‘belligerent attitude’ of the Japanese does not repre- 
sent the real sentiments of the nation; and our ardent 
hope that local and spasmodic misunderstandings may 
not be allowed to affect in the slightest degree the natural 
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and historic friendship of the two neighbors on oppo- 
site sides of the Pacific. With entire confidence in the 
wisdom and justice of the Japanese and American gov- 
ernments in dealing with the causes of irritation between 
citizens of the two countries, we earnestly pray that their 
efforts to maintain peace and goodwill may be supported 
by all patriotic citizens, and may be crowned with 
success.” 





Tolstoy’s letter, in response to the Czar’s 
invitation, through a communication made 
by his nephew, the Grand Duke Constantin, 
that the aged Count become reconciled to the Russian 
Greek Church, from which he was excommunicated, is 
one of the finest bits of work in behalf of liberty, humanity 
and peace, which has been performed in many a year. 
It is a model of sincerity, loyalty to conviction, direct- 
ness, simplicity and moral force. It needs no exposition, 
and is as follows: 


Tolstoy’s Reply 
to the Czar, 


“ Your Majesty: A few more days, weeks or years 
and I am gone. Some days or decades more and Your 
Majesty will follow my example. That is the eternal 
law of nature. But before that occurs I desire to direct 
these lines to you as the ruler of the Russian people. 

“IT wish you could follow and realize the words and 
example of Christ: ‘Whoso will be master shall be a 
servant of the others.’ To rule a people or an empire 
does not mean to govern them by force and violence, but 
to serve them with wisdom and love, and execute the 
highest ideals for the benefit of the ruled. 

“Neither parliament nor constitutional government 
makes a nation happy, great or advanced, but the ideals 
for which they strive and the freedom necessary to obtain 
those ideals. If you will be a ruler as described and 
realized by Christ, your first duty is to build your sove- 
reignty upon the love of peace, liberty and brotherhood. 
Build your empire upon the religion of humanity and 
peace, and there will be not necessary either prisons or 
enormous military expenses. Give freedum to every 
man to think, worship or speak as he likes, and they will 
learn to rule themselves with love and wisdom. ‘There- 
fore, I beg to suggest to Your Majesty these rules for 
ruling : 

“1, To follow the example of Christ and become a 
servant of the nation. 

“2. Abolish the army of violence and establish an 
army of peace and love. 

“3. Give the largest freedom to all the individuals of 
our country to act as they think right and proper. 

“4, Renounce all the wealth and luxury, abolish all 


titles and particular privileges, and proclaim the religion 
of Christ and humanity as the fundamental constitution 
of our empire. 

“ Having done this, you will become one of the greatest 
rulers of the present time and your name will be blessed 
and worshipped by millions. 

“Very respectfully submitted, 


**Lro TotstToy.” 
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News from the Field. 


The following resolutions, introduced by Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine, president of the American Peace Society, 
were adopted by the Episcopal General Convention held 
in Richmond, Va., last October : 

Resoloed (the House of Bishops concurring): That this 
General Convention wishes to express to the world its thank- 
fulness to God that all the nations of the world have at last, in 
this year of our Lord 1907, been brought together at The 
Hague in a glorious effort to promote and establish universal 
Peace. 

We rejoice in all efforts to bring about this grand consum- 
mation, especially those to create and perfect courts for the 
judicial decision of international disputes. 

We rejoice to see that these efforts spring from a growing 
conviction that relations between nations must rest on the 
solid foundation of justice. 

We reverently thank God for the guidance of His Holy 
Spirit in bringing all nations into relations of amity. Only 
when convinced that they are friends and no longer enemies 
will they be ready to lessen preparations for war and to devote 
the productive energies of men towards wise measures for 
their uplift. Even now the great Hague Conference is study- 
ing to abate the brutalities of war and to strengthen the bond 
of peace. 

We pray the God of Nations to make the nations of the 
world to be no longer enemies, but sincere friends ; to love 
justice; to create courts for its enforcement, and so to estab- 
lish peace on the firm foundation which our Lord Jesus Christ 
has revealed to us in His will for all His children here on 
earth, 

Dr. William G. Hubbard of Columbus, Ohio, Superin- 
tendent of the American Railway Literary Union and 
one of our Peace Lecture Bureau speakers, gave twenty- 
four addresses the past year on peace and arbitration in 
universities, colleges, high schools and churches, to audi- 
ences averaging nearly five hundred persons, mostly stu- 
dents. This labor was incidental to his regular work of 
investigating the kind of literature that is at the railway 
newstands and on the trains. 


The Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati 
(First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio) has 
published the admirable address on “ Carnage or Com- 
merce,” delivered by Samuel P. Butler before the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of Cincinnati, and sent copies of it to 
all the Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, etc., 
throughout the country. We reprint the address, with 
the exception of the introductory parts, in this issue of 
our paper. We congratulate the Cincinnati Peace So- 
ciety on the excellent work which it is dving. 


Edwin D. Mead, one of our best known and most 
active vice-presidents and lecturers, has been spending 
part of the past month in Washington studying the 
situation in regard to armaments and giving a number 
of addreases. He has spoken before the University 
Club, the Unitarian Church, the principal Methodist 
congregation, the Y. M. C. A. and the George Washing- 
ton University. Mr. Mead has gained the impression, 
from talking with many prominent men in and out of 
Congress, that President Roosevelt will not secure at 
this session the four new battleships for which he has 
asked. This has all along been our own belief, but from 
the information that comes to us direct from Washington 
we fear that the big-navy craze, which seems to bave 
fastene:! itself on the Capital like an epidemic of grippe, 
will do immense mischiet if the people of the country do 
not bestir themselves to counteract it. 
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Mr. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of the Jnde- 
pendent, one of the directors of the New York City Peace 
Society, has given his illustrated lecture on “The Fed- 
eration of the World” during the past two months as 
follows : College of the City of New York, December 10 ; 
Mount Holyoke College, December 11;' New York City 
Public School 157, January 3; New York City Public 
School 32, January 10; Society of Ethical Culture, Phila- 
delphia, January 12; Edge Hill Chapel, Spuyten Duyvil, 
N. Y., January 12; Friday Night Club, Morristown, 
N.J., January 17. These lectures were given under the 
auspices of the New York City Peace Society, as were 
also three addresses by Rev. Frederick Lynch, namely : 
at Union Settlement, New York, December 5; Women’s 
Professional League, New York, January 6; and Mount 
Vernon Men’s League, Mount Vernon, N. Y., December 
12. At this last meeting Rabbi Stephen S. Wise was 
also one of the speakers. 


Under the auspices of the Peace Society of the City 
of New York, Mrs. Mead has given addresses during 
January as follows: Parlor meeting with Mrs. George 
Place, January 23; with Mrs. William H. Higgins, Janu- 
ary 28; St. Ursula Club, January 21; Women’s Ethical 
Culture Conference, January 22; St. Agatha School, 
January 24; Young Women’s Club, Broadway Taber- 
nacle January 27; Pilgrim Church Women’s Association, 
January 28. Miss C. R. Lowell and Mrs. John T. W. 
Nichols have also opened their parlors to the women 
members of the New York City Peace Society to hear 
Mrs. Mead. Mrs. Mead will continue her series of New 
York . addresses into February, as follows: Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture, February 1; The Barnard 
College Union, February 5; Phillips Brooks Guild, 
Teachers’ College, February 5; and at parlor meetings, 
Mrs. Marcus M. Marks, February 6, and Mrs. John E. 
Millholland, February 6. 


The Committee of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society to promote work among the churches (Rev. 
James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary, chairman) has 
during the past month been in communication with mem- 
bers of the society and others in different parts of the 
country with regard to the holding of meetings in the 
interests of the peace movement. The result already is 
the arrangement for the holding of many meetings either 
union or of separate churches in many places. During 
the month of January Mr. Tryon himself has spoken 
before the Woman’s Guild, All Saints’ Church, Brookline, 
Mass; at the State Street Congregational Church, Port- 
land, Me.; the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; St. Paul’s Church, .Pawtucket, R. I.; Baptist 
Men’s League, Needham, Mass. ; Church of the Advent, 
Boston. Mr. Tryon has already five appointments for 
February. Secretary Trueblood has also spoken at 
various places during January and has a number of ap- 
pointments for February, arranged by the above-men- 
tioned committee. 


On January 23 a conference of peace workers, more 
than thirty in number, was held at the City Club, Phila- 
delphia, to discuss the question of holding a Pennsylvania 
State Peace Congress in April or May. Bishop Mackay 
Smith presided. Edwin D. Mead was present at the 
meeting, and was invited to speak. 


A committee of 
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three, consisting of George Burnham, Jr., of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Stanley R. Yarnall of the German- 
town Friends School, and Dr. W. P. Wilson of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, was appointed to 
arrange for another meeting. Those present voted unani- 
mously to support the movement for a State Congress, 
both financially and otherwise. The great State of 
William Penn ought certainly to be able to organize a 
peace congress that will stir the whole nation, and make 
similar congresses possible in many other States. 


An energetic letter of condemnation of the increase of 
the navy and of President Pritchett’s views thereon has 
been sent to the Outlook from Hartford signed by Arthur 
Deerin Call, president of the Connecticut Peace Society, 
and by Drs. Adams and Sunderland, pastors of two 
Hartford churches. The letter was in the Outlook for 
February 1. 


The Executive Committee of the Lombard Peace 
Union, Milan, in order to keep in remembrance hereafter 
the great work which its president, Mr. Moneta, has 
done for the cause of peace, and the honor which has 
come to him in the receipt of the Nobel Prize, has de- 
cided to establish a Moneta Prize, which shall consist of 
a gold medal to be awarded each year to the person in 
Italy who shall have done the most for the cause of peace. 
On the receipt of the Nobel Prize Mr. Moneta received, 
among a large number of letters of congratulation, one 
from the King of Italy, in which he said: “I cordially 
rejoice with you over the high honor which has been 
conferred upon you, and I renew to you, on the occasion 
of this happy event, my warm wishes for the triumph of 
the noble cause of peace to which you have consecrated 
and still are consecrating such splendid and efficacious 
service.” 


At the thirty-first annual meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association, held in New York on January 24, 
with over a hundred delegates present from different sec- 
tions of the State, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the president 
of the Association, detailed for the first time since his 
return home the work of the Hague Conference. He 
defended the Conference against the belittlement of it 
which has been indulged in by the press, especially 
against the abusiveness of the London 7imes, which had 
characterized the delegates “as a lot of second-class 
politicians who had spent most of their time in trying to 
cheat one another.” Mr. Choate’s interpretation con- 
firmed the views which had been expressed in our 
columns. 





Brevities. 


The Burritt Memorial Committee of New Britain, 
Conn., is making fair progress in the work of securing 
funds for the erection of a suitable memorial to Elihu 
Burritt. The Festival of the Nations recently held in 
connection with the enterprise has netted the Committee 
$7,378.32. The treasurer has in his possession, in addi- 
tion to this, about $4,000, so that the whole sum in 
hand is approximately $12,000. The work of increasing 
the fund will be pushed steadily forward, and in the 
meantime careful consideration will be given to the form 
which the memorial shall take. 
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: Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, in a speech 
in the French Senate on December 27 on the nav y budget, 
made another important contribution to the discussion of 
the question of limitation of armaments as it remains since 
the close of the second Hague Conference. This is the 
third speech of Mr. d’Estournelles on this grave problem 
within the last three years. We have just received the 
French text of the speech and hope to give it to our 
readers in English in our next issue. 


— Dr. Francis H. Rowley, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Boston, in a noteworthy sermon preached Sunday 
morning, January 26, declared that, as in the case of an 
individual, “if a nation has any religion it will show it, 
particularly i in its attitude toward and its treatment of 
other nations.” In the Gospel of Christ “ nothing is more 
fundamental, of its very essence, than the principles of 
justice and love.” The Church, with which “war has 
nothing in common,” ought to “lift up its voice in one 
mighty protest against the ancient and barbarous resort 
to force as a means by which Christian nations would 
settle their difficulties.” “The spirit of militarism,” of 
which there is an extraordinary recrudescence at the 
present time, “is the very antithesis of the spirit of 
Christ. He who appeals to Christ to justify so gigantic 
and dehumanizing an evil as war, simply does not know 
the mind of Christ.” Let every minister in the land raise 
his voice in this clear way, and send his protest to Con- 
gress forthwith, and the curious naval craze will cease. 


‘ President Roosevelt announced on January 14 
that we shall on or before Febuary 1, 1909, evacuate 
Cuba and “Turn over the island to the President and 
Congress to be elected next December by the people of 
Cuba.” The announcement was received in Havana 
“ everywhere with expressions of the keenest satisfaction, 
and confidence in the determination of President Roose- 
velt to carry out his pledge.” A similar announcement 
with regard to the Philippines before the President’s 
term of office expires would, without doubt, be received 
everywhere with the keenest satisfaction throughout the 
islands, and with equally keen satisfaction by a large 
majority of our own people. 


Secretary Taft, in an address before the Ohio 
Society at Philadelphia, on January 14, said: “The idea 
that we are going to war with Japan is absurd. There 
is no reason for us to go to war with Japan and there is 
no reason why she should go to war with us. Japan 
does not want to go to war with us, and we do not want 
to go to war with Japan.” That is certainly the com- 
mon sense of the situation. But why should Mr. Taft, 
in the same speech, declare that the sailing of the big 
fleet to the Pacific “has already fulfilled its mission in 
convincing the Orient that this country is ever ready for 
emergencies”? But why have gone to the trouble and 
great expense of convincing the Orient of this, if the 
Orient does not want to go to war with us? 


. . The Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on Foreign 
‘Navies by “A Naval Expert,” declares that Admiral 
Evans could “by no manner of means” have moved 
the big fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific without 
the assistance of a foreign power — England. English 


colliers were necessary to supply “this modern Armada 
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with coal.” This means of supply would be cut off in 
case of war. How our big navy “patriots” will chafe 
under the suggestion that we cannot even supply the 
motive power for a cruise of our big fighting ships with- 
out the aid of foreigners! Their remedy will of course 
be “more big ships!” 


We mentioned in a previous issue the praiseworthy 
purpose of our government to remit to China such part 
of the damages assessed at the time of the Boxer troubles 
as was in excess of the amount necessary to cover the 
injury done to our government and citizens. Secretary 
Hay at the time explained to the Chinese government 
that only such part of the American portion of the in- 
demnity as was needed to pay all just claims would be 
retained. In accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation, the Senate has unanimously adopted a joint 
resolution for the remission to China of half the amount 
of indemnity assessed at the time. The House will cer- 
tainly approve and twelve millions of the indemnity will 
not be collected, This act of simple justice would hardly 
be worthy of emphasis were such a deed not so rare 
between nations, 


, It is reported that Sir Robert Bond, Premier of 
Newfoundland, will shortly visit Ottawa, Canada, to dis- 
cuss with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and other officials the 
arrangement for the participation of Newfoundland with 
Canada in the reference to the Hague Court of the 
fisheries controversy with the United States. It is 
rumored that the question of the federation of New- 
foundland with the Canadian Provinces will also be 
considered at the same time. ' 


Hon. Isaac R. Sherwood, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Ninth Ohio District, has introduced a bill 
to reduce the regular army to thirty-five thousand men. 
Mr. Sherwood, who “has seen enough of war to make 
him an advocate of peace,” proposes to speak on the 
subject while the Army Bill is under consideration in 
the House. He hopes, with the support he may get 
from the country, to be able “to convince the war-mad 
masses that Christian civilization stands for peace.” 


— -<—.> + —_—— 


The Successes and Failures of the Second 
Hague Conference. 


BY BENJAMIN F,. TRUEBLOOD, LL.D. 


The second Hague Conference, called originally by 
President Roosevelt, but actually assembled by the Czar 
of Russia, met on the 15th of June, 1907, and continued 
in session till the 18th of October. All of the inde- 
pendent nations of the world except Costa Rica, Hondu- 
ras, Abyssinia and Liberia were represented in it, the 
former two of these having been invited to send dele- 
gates. There were, including attachés and secretaries, 
two hundred and forty-four members of the Conference. 
Of these, twelve were ambassadors, thirty ministers pleni- 
potentiary, fifteen members of the present Ilague Court 
and about a dozen had been members of the first Hague 
Conference. The Conference will always be notable as 
the first general representative assemb!y of the world. 

Both during the latter part of the Conference and 
since its close there has been much unfavorable criticism 
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of it. It has even been pronounced a failure and a farce. 
This pessimistic feeling, however, does not seem to me 
to be well founded, as a careful analysis of the results of 
the Conference will clearly show. 

The only sense in which the second Hague Conference 
can be considered a failure is, that it did not accomplish 
all that the most advanced advocates of international 
peace thought that it ought to accomplish. No atten- 
tion need be paid to the utterances of the small class of 
critics who, because of their attachment to the present 
military and naval order of things, really wished the Con- 
ference to fail. If the Conference had reached agree- 
ments for the immediate limitation and early reduction 
of armaments, for the conclusion of a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration providing for the reference of all 
international controversies to arbitration, if it had form- 
ally established a permanent International Court of 
Justice with judges always in service and holding regu- 
lar sessions of the Court, if it had made all unoffending 
private property at sea exempt from capture in war time, 
and had provided that war should never be resorted to 
until the question in dispute had been examined by an 
impartial International Commission of Inquiry,— if it had 
done all these things, in addition to what it actually ac- 
complished, the most sanguine peace idealist would not 
have charged it with failure. The large feeling of dis- 
appointment that the Conference did no more than it 
did, is a most hopeful omen, It means that the public 
sentiment of the world, at least the most intelligent part 
of it, is already considerably farther advanced in the de- 
mand for general and permanent peace than the govern- 
ments are yet ready to go. It would be unfortunate for 
the cause if this were not so. This advanced state of 
public opinion assures us that the movement is hereafter 
to have a regular and certain growth until the great 
ideals for which the peace movement stands are ulti- 
mately essentially realized. 

One’s estimate of the accomplishments of the Confer- 
ence will depend very largely on one’s point of view. 
If it be viewed as a single gathering with a definite pro- 
gram, without relation to the past or to the future, it 
may well be regarded, in considerable measure, a failure. 
Unfortunately, this is the point of view from which many 
have regarded it. If, on the contrary, it be looked at 
as the outcome of the long processes of civilization, es- 
pecially of the peace and arbitration propaganda of the 
last hundred years, and as a beginning of a series of 
world assemblies to meet periodically hereafter for de- 
liberation upon the great coming problems of the nations, 
then it seems to me that the Conference must be regarded 
as a conspicuous and memorable success; and this is the 
only sane point of view from which to regard it. 

In the way of positive accomplishments the Confer- 
ence has made a much greater record than is generally 
supposed. I am sure that all well-informed persons 
would so regard it, if the conventions actually reached 
were fully known and understood. Unfortunately, they 
have come to the public knowledge only in a scrappy 
and imperfect way. Some of the most important of 


them were scarcely alluded to in the press reports. This 
imperfect knowledge was probably inevitable, as the text 
of the conventions could not be published in full until 
they had been reported by the Conference to the govern- 
However, our knowledge is now com- 


ments at home. 
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plete enough to enable us to make up a fair judgment as 
to the results of the deliberations. 

Of the fourteen conventions adopted, the most im- 
portant is that for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Controversies, in ninety-seven articles. The basis of 
this is the convention adopted by the first Hague Con- 
ference, under the provisions of which the permanent 
Court of Arbitration was set up. The recent Conference 
revised and considerably strengthened the old conven- 
tion, and issued it as an entirely new document. We 
have in this document the great work of the first Hague 
Conference reaffirmed, with a number of important im- 
provements. The chief of these improvements are those 
which relate to the procedure of the Hague Court, to the 
use of International Commissions of Inquiry in the case 
of controversies where the dispute chiefly concerns facts, 
and the provision, in Article 48, that in case of a conflict 
between two powers either of them, if the other hesitates 
or is disinclined to refer the matter to the Hague Court, 
may go directly to the Bureau of the Court and declare 
that it desires to have the difference arbitrated. In the 
convention adopted in 1899 the two powers had to agree 
before the Court could be approached. This new pro- 
vision makes it possible for one of the powers to make 
an offer of arbitration through the Court before the 
public opinion of the world. The American Delegation, 
who introduced this provision, believed that it would be 
morally impossible for any nation to refuse to arbitrate 
a dispute when the offer was thus openly made before 
the world. The moral power of the Hague Court, as it 
now exists, is therefore very greatly increased through 
this new clause. 

The next most important accomplishment is the con- 
vention prepared by General Horace Porter, after the 
extended discussions of the Drago Doctrine, prohibiting 
the employment of force in the recovery of contractual 
debts until arbitration to determine the justice of the 
claim has been resorted to or refused by the debtor 
country. This convention practically extends the princi- 
ple of obligatory arbitration to the entire class of questions 
of monetary claims. If ratified and put into force, there is 
little doubt that this agreement will put an end hereafter 
to the disgraceful conduct of a number of nations in at- 
tempting to force, by arms, the settlement of debts due by 
governments to certain of their citizens, without previous 
inquiry into the justice of the claims. 

The third most important convention is that prohibit- 
ing the bombardment by naval forces of unfortified cities 
and ports in time of war; the fourth, that for the estab- 
lishment of an International Prize Court. This latter has 
been considered by many, including some of the fore- 
most delegates at The Hague, as the greatest result of 
the Conference. This convention sets up in time of war 
an international tribunal for the consideration of all 
captures made during hostilities, to take the place of the 
ex parte national Prize Courts which have heretofore 
been employed. Though this agreement is a regulation 
of war, it greatly extends the principle of international 
codperation, and the general effect of it will doubtless be 
to diminish the chances of war, as well as to limit its 
lawlessness when once under way. The convention 
which declares that hereafter all fishing fleets over the 
whole surface of the oceans shall be inviolable is also 
a most important one, as it removes one of the great 
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industries of the world from the perils of violence. Not 
much less important is the convention declaring the ter- 
ritory of neutrals inviolable. This is only an embodi- 
ment in the form of international law of what has in 
most cases in recent years been the practice of the lead- 
ing powers. 

The convention which extends the principles of the 
Geneva Red Cross Convention of 1864 to maritime war- 
fare crystallizes into public international law what has 
already come to be substantially the practice of the lead- 
ing maritime powers. This convention widens the appli- 
cation of the spirit of mercy and kindness, the spirit 
which is behind every phase of the peace movement, and 
will ultimately make war itself impossible. The conven- 
tions in regard to the placing of submarine mines, the 
prohibition of the throwing of projectiles and explosives 
from balloons, the restriction of the right of capture in 
maritime war, the one requiring a declaration of war 
before the opening of hostilities, and the others deal- 
ing with the laws and customs of war on land, the 
rights and duties of neutral powers in both land and 
maritime war, the transformation of merchantmen into 
warships, are all in the direction of the limitation and 
restriction of war. In these conventions the whole body 
of the nations of the world have for the first time in 
history jointly laid the hand of restriction heavily upon 
war. If these conventions shall be ratified by the powers 
and even reasonably well carried out, war will hereafter 
be much more difficult than in the past, and to this extent 
will be much less likely to occur. 

The greatest work of the Conference was that done 
outside of what has been incorporated into these formal 
conventions. On the subject of limitation of armaments, 
on which such deep and widespread interest was felt in 
all countries, no practical agreement was reached. But 
the subject was much discussed in private at The Hague, 
and the urgency of the problem has been made much 
clearer through the resolution unanimously adopted de- 
claring that the study of the question by the governments 
with a view to some early practical solution is “ highly 
desirable” — these were the words’ of the resolution — 
in the interests of the people of the world. The same 
is true of the principle, so long advocated by our govern- 
ment, of the inviolability of all unoffending private 
property at sea in time of war. The greatest speech 
delivered in the Conference was made on this subject by 
Mr. Choate, and the principle received the hearty support 
of at least thirty-seven or thirty-eight of the powers. 
The measure was defeated by the opposition of the 
British government. But for this opposition, which is 
difficult to account for in a government professing to be 
highly civilized, the principle would now be a recognized 
part of public international law, as it certainly will be in 
a few years. 

In the matter of a permanent International Court of 
Justice presented and urged so strongly by the American 
Delegation, the Conference reached practical, if not alto- 
gether formal agreement. The principle of such a court 
was adopted unanimously ; this is most remarkable, as it 
was the first time that the proposition had been taken up 
and seriously discussed in a general international confer- 
ence. The only failure was in reaching an agreement as 
to the method of selecting the judges. It is understood 


that this problem will be taken up by the governments 
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themselves. Prof. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of our 
State Department, who was the American technical 
international law expert at the Conference and drafted 
the plan for this Court, has publicly declared that the 
Conference has actually settled this matter, and that we 
shall have this great Supreme Court of the World as 
the result of the Conference. 

On one other subject also the Conference rendered 
possibly the greatest of all its services. It declared 
unanimously in favor of periodic Hague conferences 
hereafter, and set the date for the meeting of the next 
conference, about seven years hence. It also provided 
that a special commission appointed by the governments 
shall be created some two years in advance to study and 
prepare the program of the third Hague Conference. 
The recent Conference has therefore not only laid the 
foundations for a periodic Congress or Parliament of the 
Nations, which has been advocated by all the great inter- 
national men of the past century, indeed of the past 
three centuries, but by its provision for the third Confer- 
ence has actually inaugurated the greatest possible insti- 
tution which can be conceived in the interests of the 
order and peace of the world. ~ 

It would not be far from the truth if one should say 
that the greatest and most far-reaching result of the Con- 
ference was the Conference itself. That all, or practically 
all, of the nations of the world should meet in a general 
assembly and continue in session four months discussing 
with perfect frankness, and yet with absolute fairness 
and friendliness, the great problems in which they are 
all so deeply interested, is a fact of marvelous significance. 
If the Conference had done nothing else, it would have 
been worth a thousand times all that it cost. The diffi- 
culties of such a meeting were much greater than many 
suppose. It would not have been surprising if the his- 
toric dislikes and prejudices, the differences of race, 
language and judicial methods, the force of local inter- 
ests and ambitions had made the gathering short-lived 
and valueless. But these were all overcome. The Con- 
ference lasted much longer than was expected, and the 
spirit of conciliation and concord grew in depth and 
strength to the very last. The experiment of a world 
assembly has been tried and proved a remarkable success. 
Other conferences will follow, and the world will no 
longer move in sections and halves, as heretofore, but as 
one united world; and the final, and we may hope not 
very remote, outcome will be the universal and perpetual 
peace which the great leaders of civilization and progress 
have so long seen coming. 


~~ — 


The Churches and the Peace Movement. 


BY REV. JAMES L. TRYON, 


Chairman of the Church Committee of the American 
Peace Society. 

Now that the governments have taken up the peace 
movement, the people everywhere must be taught its 
principles in order that it may have the support of an 
enlightened public opinion. The people must learn to 
be reasonable and self-restrained in times of national 
trial; more so now by far than in days when brute 
force rather than law was the reliance of a nation in 
securing justice. This applies also to local officials 
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in their treatment of citizens of other countries. As 
Secretary Root says in an article on “ A Popular Under- 
standing of International Law ”: “ The true basis of peace 
among men is to be found in a just and considerate 
spirit among the people who rule our modern democ- 
racies, in their regard for the rights of other countries, 
and in their desire to be fair and kindly in the treat- 
ment of the subjects which give rise to international 
controversies.” 

COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL 

CONGRESSES. 

But how can the charches help? By coming into 
relation with the peace movement. The need of their 
codperation was seen at the last International Peace 
Congress at Munich, held in September, 1907. At its 
close, after an interesting discussion of the matter, a 
committee of volunteers from every country was author- 
ized to prepare a plan by which churches and religious 
societies of every kind may in some way be connected 
with its work. Whether they will be invited to send 
delegates to the next Peace Congress, which will be held 
in London the last week of July next, has not yet been 
determined ; but the question of their admission will 
doubtless be considered by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. As the rules now stand, delegates, whether they 
happen to be church members or not, are received only 
from peace societies and those organizations which make 
peace a distinct part of their program ; but should church 
delegates, as such, be admitted and come in large num- 
bers, their accession would be a great encouragement to 
the peace workers and they would return to their de- 
nominations with inspiration and information which 
would strengthen the movement among the people. 
CONFERENCES. 


PEACE 


ACTION 
But participation in International Peace Congresses is 
not the only way in which the churches can help the cause. 
They can speak for it through their State, diocesan or 
district conventions and conferences. Many conventions 
of churches held in America during the period before 
the second Hague Conference felt that their business was 
incomplete until they had passed resolutions favoring the 
most advanced program of internationalism. These reso- 
lutions they sent to the State Department or to our dele- 
gation at The Hague. Had they not passed such resolu- 
tions, they would have been behind the school teachers, 
the college students and boards of trade in their lead- 
ership of public morals. A friend, who was one of the 
officers of the Conference, tells me that had they done 
still more, had more letters and memorials been sent to 
the Conference and put into the hands of individual 
members, not side-tracked in committees, the Conference 
itself would have done more, as it was very sensitive to 
outside opinion. This is a lesson for the future. 


IN STATE 


THINGS AT 
Although the Hague Conference is over, this is no 
time for us to rest. Everything that is done now goes 
just so far to prevent war, to save human life, and to es- 
tablish justice on the basis of law among the nations. 
During the coming year every religious convention that 
permits the discussion of philanthropic subjects on its 
program should appoint a speaker or speakers to take up 
the peace movement. Resolutions and other expressions 
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of sentiment should (1) encourage our government to 
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make arbitration treaties with all countries; (2) ask it 
to help put into operation at once the High Court of Na- 
tions, which only awaits an agreement as to the appoint- 
ment of judges; and (3) urge it to promote the study 
of the limitation of armaments according to the vote 
passed at The Hague. This should include an investi- 
gation into the moral effect of increasing armaments on 
the problem of preserving peace. 
THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
AMERICA, 

If you are a minister, teach arbitration and peace in your 
congregation. Inform your people ; their good influence 
will go out to others and help create a desire for these 
things. By teaching your people you will join in the ar- 
rangemeats that the American Peace Society is making 
among the churches of various States. This Society, the 
oldest in America, and one of the most influential in the 
world in educating public sentiment, is planning through 
its members to have union meetings held at which peace 
and arbitration will be made a topic by one or more speak- 
ers, or, in some cases, to have a sermon preached by the 
pastor of a centrally-located church, who will invite his 
townspeople to his service. Some ministers will bring 
the subject before their Christian Endeavor workers, 
The American Peace Society, when requested, will send 
literature at the cost of postage to local speakers, to en- 
able them to prepare themselves to advantage. The other 
Peace Societies, particularly of Connecticut and New 
York, are also active in interesting the churches in the 
peace cause. Between the efforts of these and other 
peace organizations, as well as the Peace Department of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which is al- 
ways busy, and which, during the past year, reports hun- 
dreds of meetings held and sermons preached, the churches 
of the country are likely to do a great service in 
instructing the people in right international principles, 

THE PREPARATION OF PEACE SERMONS. 

The pastor may perhaps wonder how he can speak 
most effectively on the international situation. Take 
such a topic as “The Hague Conference and the Out- 
look for World Peace.” Tell the people what great 
things have been done. Nothing is more certain to win 
their interest than this. Tell them especially what the 
last Hague Conference has accomplished. Show them 
that, instead of being a failure, it was a real success. 
Emphasize the fact that for the first time in history rep- 
resentatives of all the nations came together to discuss 
affairs of their mutual concern. This alone indicates 
that a new spirit — a more just and humane spirit — has 
come over the world. Explain that the making within 
a few years of more than forty treaties of obligatory 
arbitration by the nations in pairs, pledging them to 
arbitrate questions which do not involve vital interests, 
independence or national honor, prepares us for a single 
treaty of similar or even stronger import, which shall 
pledge all the nations to resort to arbitration. Make it 
understood that it was only by a small vote, and simply 
because unanimity and not a mere majority was required, 
that such a treaty, advocated eloquently by Ambassador 
Choate, was defeated at the second Hague Conference, 
but that it may be signed at the next Conference if we 
wake up and demand its adoption. Point out the fact 
that by the Porter Convention, which prohibits the 
forcible collection of contractual debts until arbitration 
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has been rejected by the debtor country, we already 
have one form of general obligatory arbitration. This 
measure will go far to prevent war by European upon 
South American nations that in the past have suffered 
from naval blockades, bombardments or other forms of 
coercion. In this connection, what South America has 
done for arbitration should be set forth. Give the people 
the story of what led to the erection of the great 
monument, the Christ of the Andes, a capital illustration 
of something which was actually done to prevent war 
beween Chile and Argentine, and one that showed what 
the churches can do for peace when they want to help it 
along. Explain what a Congress of the Natio: s, for 
which the way is practically prepared by the provision 
for a third Conference, means. Show that we shall ulti- 
mately have in our international relations what we 
Americans preéminently stand for in our national life, 
namely, the principle of representative government. 
When the world is organized through a Congress of 
Nations, many questions that now lead to war will be 
settled by legislative action, just as conflicting interests 
between our States are successfully adjusted without 
war by our national Congress. 

PLAIN WORDS NEEDED ON THE 

ARMAMENTS. 

But besides doing justice to these great constructive 
measures, do not forget to speak plainly about the rivalry 
of armaments. It continues to go beyond all reason. 
It burdens the nations with debt when the inhabitants 
need for the necessities of life the money that is spent 
on war preparations. It takes hundreds of thousands of 
young men from their homes and their productive em- 
ployments. It is doing more to-day to create suspicion 
and insecurity than all the questions that vex diplomacy 
put together. No preacher can conscientiously neglect 
this matter. If he does not understand it, let him read 
the speeches of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, a dis- 
tinguished senator of France, who was a member of both 
the Hague Conferences. The wise and conciliatory 
proposition of d’Estournelles to stop where we are 
should be met with an equally generous and sensible 
response from the statesmen of every nation, and partic- 
ularly our own. The minister should call the attention of 
his congregation to the example of the United States and 
Canada, which after the war of 1812 agreed to have no 
forts or navies on the border line of the Great Lakes, 
and, to say nothing of millions of dollars saved by this 
arrangement, have lived side by side for nearly a century 
without fear of sudden surprise or collision. 

Let us not leave extraordinary military and naval 
appropriations entirely to experts, or even committees of 
Congress, as has been suggested, but, faithful to our 
duty to shape the character of our nation rightly, let us 
have something to say about them, particularly in their 
moral bearings, ourselves. 

Why have Hague Conferences to promote peace, and 
act as if the next moment we expected to shoot each 
other down? Whoever proves that the rivalry of arma- 
ments instead of preventing increases the danger of 
war, and persuades the nations to cultivate justice and 
friendship as the best safeguards of peace, will confer 
upon humanity the greatest social service of modern 
times. In all that makes for better international re- 
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lations the churches should lead America and the world. 
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Rank Among ‘States not Determined by 
Their {Military Standing. 
DR. RUY BARBOSA. 

The Independent (130 Fulton Street, New York,) has 
had translated and published in its issue of January 9 
the memorable address on “ The Equality of Sovereign 
States,” Ruy Barbosa, head of the 
Brazilian delegation at The Hague, on October 9, about 
a week before the Conference closed. 
respects the most powerful and important speech de- 


delivered by Dr. 
This was in some 


livered during the whole Conference, and The Zadepend- 
ent has done a great service in bringing it to the knowl- 
edge of our citizens in an English translation. After 
developing, in an admirable manner, his thesis of “ The 
Equality of Sovereign States,” Dr. Barbosa closed his 
eloquent plea with the following arraignment of the 
theory that international greatness is determined only 
by armed force : 

“ No one denies that force has its rights. Alas! in this 
wretched world of ours it looks sometimes as if force 
owned every right and as if the worst crime were to be 
weak. The superstition regarding power has so per- 
vaded human consciousness that many accept freely that 
the great powers possess not only big guns and men of 
war, but that they monopolize also that most rare and 
precious gift —the genius of justice and of inspiration. 
They claim that God is on the side of the largest battal- 
ions, a doctrine which we could accept unhesitatingly 
provided we think merely of the god of battles, Siva, the 
destroyer; or if we regard God as not only the savior, 
but also as the avenger of mortals. Even the doctrine 
of evolution has been perverted to justify worship for 
what is huge in size. The survival of the fittest is set 
forth to explain why almost divine honors are accorded 
to a government momentarily disposing of the greatest 
material force. But force does not imply qualities, 
Hugeness may even be an impediment to survival. The 
mammoth and the megatherium have been eliminated 
from among mammailia. 

“ The insolence of the giant in fairy tales —the classics 
of childhood — is as a rule only to be matched by his asi- 
ninity. According to an old proverb, small packages 
contain the most precious treasures. Concerning indi- 
viduals this truth is so universally accepted that the big 
woman from the Barnum circus is not widely considered 
as the most characteristic specimen of human excellence. 
Why should not this rule apply to states? Is the pos- 
sibility of becoming more bulky, under the form of ex- 
tensions of territory, a clear demonstration of political 
genius? The great empires are in the habit of enter- 
taining exaggerated notions concerning themselves. 
Owing to their monopoly of armies and navies the world 
over, they can enact regulations for those armies and 
those navies, and this fact leads many among them to 
imagine that the control of armed force places in their 
hands the scepter of the universe. Nothing could be less 
true. We are willing to render unto the Cesars of 
Berlin, St. Petersburg and London what belongs to 
Cesar, but only unto God what belongs to God. And 
to God belong justice, law, independence, liberty and the 
right to individual sovereignty. 
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“ The history of the world does not justify that support 
should be sought in Darwin’s doctrine of the struggle for 
life and the survival of the strongest, in order to prove 
that the huge empires of exaggerated growth possess that 
essence of divine power which bestows upon them the 
right of primacy over the less important states. If the 
ability to survive be the test for power, the great empires 
are the least strong, because they are the most ephemeral. 
And those of greatest endurance are the small nation- 
alities. Three thousand years ago a small nation estab- 
lished itself in a little corner of what constitutes to-day 
a petty “pashalic ” of the Ottoman Empire. That small 
nation has had to bear every violence at the disposal of 
the great powers for its destruction. But, though exiled 
from its native land, and dispersed as the heavenly winds 
to the four corners of the world, it is to this day inde- 
structible, while all the great powers from which it has 
had to suffer have ceased to exist. The Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Romans, the Byzantines, the Arabs and the 
Crusaders have one after another reigned over Jerusalem 
in their capacity as great powers. One after another 
those powerful nations have disappeared from the face 
of the earth. History is but along recital of their follies, 
their crimes and their failures. The Jews, however, 
constitute only one of the small nations that have always 
been powerful, and whose influence has affected the 
spirit of the whole world. If we are indebted to the 
Jews for our religion, we owe to the Greeks our art, our 
literature and our philosophy. And we, who are gathered 
here at The Hague, could not possibly forget how small 
has been the nation that has presented Spinoza and 
Grotius to the world and that reduced to ruins the power 
of the Spanish Empire. 

“This worship of material force and the extension of 
this power to the domain ef Justice is nothing but a de- 
grading form of idolatry. It is mere adoration of the 
temporary incarnation of power. 

“ Eternal spirit, however, —-after obtaining certain given 
results from material force, —has repeatedly abandoned 
those whom it previously sustained when they depart 
from right. 

“ The same delegates who have voted against the prop- 
osition granting to the small and great states equal 
rights for the selection of judges represent governments 
who, not very long ago, were rated among the despised 
petty states. Prussia is a parvenu among great powers. 
Three centuries ago England was only a small isle of the 
North Sea. To-day these nations strut before the world, 
like sons of Belial, cverflowing with insolence and pride. 
But how long will that last? The great empires appear 
and disappear ; they pass like shadows on the wall, with- 
out leaving any trace. To-day these great powers seem 
to be all-mighty, but the next stage on their way to ma- 
turity will be corruption, for as soon as an empire reaches 
the summit it begins to fall. 

“ The moral of all this is, that even the representatives 
of the greatest among the great powers might do well to 
be quiet and unassuming toward their colleagues, even 
toward those from Guatemala, and to force themselves 
not to forget that since the days of Solon and Solomon 
up to the present time the wisest judges have often be- 
longed to the smallest states. 

“We would fain witness to-day an experiment of that 
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kind, for the experience of this Conference has demon- 
strated that the stumbling block in the way of solving 
difficulties was not the resistance of second-rate states, 
but the opposition of great powers. Take, for instance, 
the abolition of capture, the regulation of contraband of 
war, blockade and the rest. The weak states have been 
almost unanimous in supporting the safe, liberal and hu- 
manitarian solutions, The divergencies bave originated 
among the great powers, either regarding the beneficent 
solutions themselves or regarding the estimate of their 
own needs. I would like to see whether the comfort- 
able atmosphere of such Congresses would easily dispel 
differences of opinion so unyielding to the free air of 
world assemblies like this one. 

“Concerning the other states, kept dancing in attend- 
ance and having only the privilege of subsequent 
acquiescence, I have one thing to tell you, It is the most 
abominable error — and one persistently committed 
that of insisting on teaching the peoples that rank among 
states is to be measured by their military standing. 

“ Consider well the consequences of such a teaching 
(the right of force) — more terrible at the present date 
than at any otherepoch. About three years ago Europe 
saw on her political horizon — outside of herself — only 
the United States, as a sort of European outpost, the 
only non-negligible representative in the West. Asia 
and Latin America were hardly more than geographical 
expressions, having a political status merely through 
condescension, One day, to the utmost general astonish- 
ment, a frightful apparition manifested itself in the 
Orient. It was the unexpected birth of a great power. 
Japan entered the European concert through the gate of 
war, bursting it open with her sword. 

“ We— the Latin-American States — have been in- 
vited to walk in through the portal of Peace. We have 
entered into the precincts of this Conference, and you 
have begun to know us as workers in the cause of peace 
and law. But should we find ourselves deceived, should 
we be disillusioned by actual experience, in finding that 
international greatness is determined only by armed 
forces, then, by your work, the result of the second 
Peace Conference would be to reverse the political tide 
of the world in the direction of war, forcing us to seek 
for the recognition of our proper position by the creation 
of large armies and great navies—a position proven 
ineffectual by population, intelligence and wealth. 

“ Shall we not succeed? It is wrong to misjudge this 
matter. The differences between the greatness of 
European countries and American countries are entirely 
accidental. Here development is slow. The land is 
already held in possession. The load of the struggle for 
life is overwhelming. But on the other side of the 
Atlantic, in those countries of rapid growth, man’s 
strength is like the sap in our forests — it seems to make 
peoples in a moment. We do not languish under the 
obligation of military service. We have not the social 
castes. We do not suffer under the inheritance of a long 
past of wars. We know only the fruitful obligations of 
peace and labor. In those vast valleys for immigration 
where the human family spreads itself like those huge 
American flowers on the surface of our beautiful tropical 
waters, one or two generations are sufficient sometimes 
to double the population of a peaceful and prosperous 
country. Brazil, for instance, fifty years ago had only 
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twelve or thirteen million inhabitants. It has to-day 
twenty-five millions. How many will it have twenty- 
five years from now, taking into consideration that the 
facilities for settlement are highly improved, that the in- 
flux of foreign blood increases every day, and that our 
far-away existence, hardly realized heretofore, begins 
now to be revealed to the world in full light ? 

“ In the face of the events which constitute history, what 
does a generation or two signify? No more in the on- 
ward march of the world than from to-day till to-morrow. 
Why, then, speak so freely of the weak and of the 
strong, of the small and of the great, in reference to na- 
tions? In our times maturity for the peoples is often 
interwoven with adolescence. In this swift era the future 
invades the present. And the future is always full of 
inversions and surprises. But, in spite of all things, the 
authority, the utility, the necessity of these assemblies, 
occurring periodically hereafter for the promotion of 
| peace, have achieved for them an irrevocable conquest. 
They cannot be prevented, frustrated, nor replaced. 
They are an open door for all time, through which the 
rights of nations shall enter into effective operation little 
by little. The field occupied in 1899 has been enlarged 
in 1907, and, in spite of all that has occurred, enlarged 
with glory, and, just as the first Conference made the 
second necessary, this one renders inevitable the con- 
vening of the third.” 


— <<<? >- 


The Peace Movement in Japan. 
BY THE REV. BENJAMIN CHAPPELL, M.A., TOKYO. 


[The author of this article, who is at present spending a 
short vacation in this country, has been for eighteen years 
a missionary in Japan. He has been Dean of Aoyama College, 
and was one of the founders of the Council of the Friends of 
Peace and afterwards of the Japan Peace Society, which 
includes in its membership more than thirty missionaries and 
nearly fifty prominent Japanese.—Ebp.] 

During the war with Russia a few Japanese and 
foreigners in Tokyo organized the Council of the Friends 
of Peace and Arbitration. Its members, though of six 
different Christian denominations, were one in their belief 
that “all war is contrary to the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus Christ.” They could not imagine the Man of 
Nazareth commander on a battlefield or standing by the 
shore and saying, as the enemy’s ship goes down, “ That 
mine was in exactly the right place.” What He could 
not approve they could not. So, while others shouted 
with the shouting crowds, they could but suffer with 
their suffering Lord. They were such persons as are 
called visionaries, but all know that those who in their 
day were accounted extremists, who “linked themselves 
to a cause that had its conflict before it,” have helped to 
lay the foundations of our highest civilization. 

They knew that nothing could be done toward peace 
while the nation was at war, except to prepare, by careful 
thought and consultation, for opportunities when the war 
should end. They saw that, for general success, the 


movement should be in Japanese hands, and that it could 
not hope for wide favor unless placed upon a somewhat 
different platform from the Council’s principle, that all 
war is wrong. 

They also remembered that war is inconsistent not 
only 
that Confucius said, 


with Christianity, but with the ethics of the East; 
“Within the four seas all are 
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brothers”; that Mencius taught, “ Love brings under its 
sway whatever hinders its power”; that Laotsze wrote, 
“Recompense enmity by doing good”; that the Buddha 
taught, “Never in this world does hatred cease by 
hatred. Hatred ceases by love.” “ Peace, unweaponed, 
conquers every wrong.” <A platform was therefore sought 
broad enough to include all who desired the settlement 
of misunderstandings by other means than the arbitrament 
of the sword. So, on May 18, 1906, anniversary of the 
Hague Conference, the Japan Peace Society was organ- 
ized, with the Hon. 8S. Ebara, president, Judge Watanabe, 
vice-president, and many others of wide influence united 
in the purpose “to secure and maintain the permanent 
and universal peace of the world by fostering intimate 
relations among nations and harmonious feelings among 
races, and especially by urging the use of peaceable 
means in settling international disputes.” 

Quite recently the Oriental Peace Society was formed 
in Kyoto, the ancient capital. The Mayor and eight 
hundred other prominent citizens attended its first meet- 
ing. The latter of two announced purposes of this new 
organization — to manifest to the West the peace-loving 
nature and ideals of the Japanese and to prevent war 
with the United States —- gives us pause, especially when 
accentuated by “the long and able address” of a uni- 
versity professor of law. ‘‘He showed, by a minute 
discussion of reasons offered to explain recent events, 
that the only explanation is race prejudice. He main- 
tained that the troubles with the United States are only 
just beginning; that the problem will grow graver until 
Oriental emigrants are placed on a basis of equality of 
treatment with those from Europe. One purpose of the 
society is to bring this about without appealing to the 
sword. It was evident, however, that the speaker was 
not sanguine of success.” 

What does so strange a peace address mean? It means 
that we are face to face with an immense question, the 
greatest of centuries. India and China rising, with Japan, 
to national and Oriental consciousness, and the Pacific a 
mere Hellespont, a ferry! Is the goal an acceptance of 
universal brotherhood, with content so large as to exclude 
race discrimination? Is the day really coming when 
statesmen will advocate measures seemingly disadvan- 
tageous to their own country, but for the best interests 
of mankind ? 

He would be a daring prophet who should attempt to 
foretell the next ten years of the Orient. But this is 
certain: No ministry in Tokyo could live a month that 
would, in any slightest way, admit Japanese inferiority 
to any other people beneath the sun. When under extra- 
territoriality, how the nation chafed and galled until that 
mark of inferiority was forever removed! And now? 
The American press is rejoiced and surprised because, 
instead of limiting, Japan may wholly stop undesired emi- 
gration. But it fails to see, beneath this possible settle- 
ment of the vexed question, the self-respecting dignity 
that declines to have a few received on sufferance. That 
might tide over immediate difficulty, but it would not be 
a real settlement. 

Is the only final solution that which the Kyoto pro- 
fessor and the Japanese nation say it must be, and of 
which we all at times have a vision: a universal brother- 
hood that rises above race prejudice; all men’s good 
each man’s rule ; statesmanship that advocates and carries 
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measures seemingly disadvantageous to one’s own country 
but for the best interests of mankind as a whole; “ that 
man to man, the world o’er, shall brothers be, and a’ that ” ? 

W hat the solution will be is a large question that needs 
patient and high thinking, but when seen the fear is 
whether this nation will be Christian enough to do it. 
Even if the Japanese were given a thrashing, that would 
not settle anything. Of no nation under the sun is it 
more true than of them that “ Nothing is settled until 
it is settled right.” 

On the morning after Port Arthur’s retrocession to 
Russia, I could almost feel the air palpitate with rage 
as Japanese friends said to me, “It is not right.” 
And with the same indignation and wrath all Japan 
trembled that day and until, in the old way, they made 
it right. When, during those terrific months, the Occi- 
dental opened his daily paper, he asked, with increasing 
tension, Will Port Arthur fall? But the Japanese never 
asked that question, never! “Port Arthur mus¢ fall,” 
they said. 

But, in order that America may recognize what she 
believes to be right, Japan is not going to war. She is 
not only too level headed and long headed for that, but 
the very thought would be painful. Every step that she 
has taken for many years has brought her nearer to 
America and England and has strengthened mutual re- 
spect and friendship. To break so strong a bond would 
require a great wrench, and that wrench is not going to 
take place. But they will, with Oriental patience, hold 
to their position and show the same admirable qualities 
upon the field of diplomacy that they have shown upon 
the field of battle, and, as they always do, “win out” 
at last. 

At a farewell meeting when leaving Japan, a professor, 
speaking for the faculty, said to me, “Say to the West 
for us that we have not the big-head. We feel that what 
has been done is but a small part of our task. Say that 
our desire and purpose is, by education and in all other 
ways, to make ourselves worthy to stand beside the 
foremost Christian nations of the world.” Many so mis- 
understand the Japanese. They think of them as crouch- 
ing, like wild beasts, ready to pounce upon their prey at 
the first opportunity. They do not know how peace- 
loving the Japanese, and all the peoples of the Far East, 
are. Let us trust them, and our trust will be answered 
by the honor of a Samurai. 

And these men who hate war, yet have displayed such 
noble qualities while engaged in it, whose centuries of 
training have made it natural to sink self utterly in any 
cause espoused, are to be reénforcements, leaders in the 
world movement for international peace. 

Japan and America are to be rivals only in the early 
meaning of the word, dwellers on opposite shores, the 
ocean not for separation, but for union, each the other’s 
friend and helper. Thus the manifest Divine purpose 
shall be fulfilled, that each shall give to the other some- 
thing, not material only, but of the highest, which the 
other lacks, and together bring in a higher civilization 
than either could reach alone; for, not only they without 
us, but also we without them, shall not be made perfect. 


The Pacific Christian Advocate says that if war ever 
comes between the United States and Japan it will have 
been precipitated largely by our own people. 
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Carnage or Commerce? 
BY SAMUEL P, BUTLER. 
Address delivered before the Business Men's Club of 
Cincinnati. 


° - * * * * 7 7 * 


To the student of modern trade conditions it seems 
incredible that Commerce and War were long looked 
upon as inseparable twins. The havoc and bloodshed 
on which War fed was thought to be the most bracing 
diet for Commerce. Fact is, they should have been im- 
placable enemies from the first, and the mercantile world 
has passed over a long, funereal and rocky road to learn 
that truth at last. 

In the Middle Ages, when Europe for five centuries 
had but two industries, the Church and the Sword, Com- 
merce was crucified between them. When these clouds 
lifted, and the day of better things in life and literature 
and progress began to dawn, a reviving Commerce soon 
was stabbed to the vitals by the deadly doctrine that 
money is the only wealth; that the salvation of any 
country depended on importing few commodities and 
much gold; that when a nation saw its gold going out 
faster than it came in, her statesmen were under bonds 
to sharpen their swords for war with the offending 
neighbor. In Buckle’s foot notes we read that, as late 
as 1743, the great Lord Hardwicke told the House of 
Lords that “if our gold is diminished, it is time to seize 
the ships and blockade the ports of the nation guilty of 
this theft.” . “One of the consequences of peace with 
France will be the utter ruin of our trade.” 

This heathenish trade idol was everywhere worshiped. 
It precipitated seven-tenths ef Europe’s wars for two 
centuries and a half. 

In 1776 Adam Smith hammered this pewter deity 
into bits. On the same rubbish heap he pitched that 
long-sanctified dogma about the balance of trade, and 
the notion that one country could only get rich at the 
expense of another. To this pile of junk we add in our 
day the patriotic heresy that “ trade follows the flag.” 

WAR A COMMERCIAL BLIGHT. 

During the forty years of peace that succeeded W ater- 
loo, Europe’s commercial men had the first good chance 
since the Middle Ages to do some thinking without the 
smell of gunpowder in their counting-rooms, and the 
one great result of it was a wider demand for permanant 
international peace than had ever entered into the mind 
of man before. Merchants had learned that war was 
not the goose that laid the golden egg for them. From 
every nation came appeals for “peace, more peace, and 
as long as it can be made.” 

All social forces were then at work to cement a lasting 
international truce, when several crowned and uncrowned 
disturbers in England and France made a tiff between 
Russia and Turkey the pretext for a general war in 
Europe, and that dream palace of peace vanished into 
thin air. Sixty years have passed over the battlefields 
of Crimea. Mighty changes have been wrought in 
Europe’s economic and industrial conditions. They have 
literally been born again. Let us gaze at the contrast 
drawn by Jean de Bloch, the great Polish economist and 
financier. 

*“ Consider,” he says, “ what the nations of Europe 
were a hundred years ago and what they are to-day. 
Before railways, telegraph and steamships were invented, 
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each nation was, more or less, a self-contained, self- 
sufficing unit. Europe was built in a series of water- 
tight compartments. Each country sufficed for its 
own requirements : grew its own wheat, fattened its own 
cattle, supplied its own needs from within its own 
borders. All this is changed. Russiaand Austria alone 
excepted, every country in Europe is now absolutely de- 
pendent for its beef and bread supplies from beyond its 
frontiers. Every year the interdependence of nations 
upon each other for the necessaries of life is becoming 
greater than ever before. This mutual dependence 
would imperil food supplies for nations engaged in a 
general war. Your soldiers may fight as they please, 
but famine will determine results.” 

Then he shows the transformation wrought in indi- 
vidual states by the modern industrial system. “ Down 
to the end of the eighteenth century the vast majority of 
Europe’s population lived in their own fields, grew their 
own food. LKach farm was a little granary. It was with 
individuals as with nations, each homestead was a self- 
contained, self-providing unit. This is all changed to- 
day. We have great industrial centers that produce 
absolutely nothing which human beings can eat. Every- 
thing must be brought by rail or water to these markets. 
It is those districts, rife with all the elements of political 
revolution, that will be first to revolt against high prices 
and scant food.” 

De Bloch wrote this about six years ago. 
been three years dead. Was he a prophet? Look at 
Russia staggering under revolution and mutiny. Look 
at the proletariat of France, Italy, and Austria gathering 
strength for a Titanic clash with the industrial curse of 
war and standing armies. We can almost hear the roar 
of that rising storm across the sea. 

PROSPERITY AND BAYONETS. 

These kings and warriors are fatally slow to see it; 
but old things have passed away, all things are become 
new. They still hug the mouldy dogma that prosperity 
rests on bayonets. They will not see that war is no 
longer a mere military thing, distinct in large degree 
from the rest of a people’s life. In our complex world 
of to-day it involves everything. Commerce has created 
a living industrial Frankenstein out of humanity’s old, 
disjointed members, formed them into one gigantic or- 
ganism, breathed into it the breath of life, endowed it 
with the pulse of codperative brotherhood. The nerves 
of this world-organism are sensitive and keen; wound it 
anywhere, it is felt everywhere. Uermit nations and 
national exclusiveness belong to the past as absolutely as 
Pharaoh. 

Fifty years ago Macaulay used these words: “ It is no 
exaggeration to say that a civil war of a week on Eng- 
lish ground would now produce disasters that would be 
felt from the Hoang-Ho to the Missouri, and its traces 
would be discernible at the distance of a century.” 

Civil war in England fifty years ago! 

Steam navigation was in its cradle; cables and tele- 
graphs were unborn. What picture would the historian 
draw of commercial disasters to follow war between two 
great nations in 1906? 

While this developing world-intercourse has been 
knitting the earth together in its peaceful bonds, com- 
merce has been learning more and more to weigh this 
war monster in the scales of economic horse-sense ; yes, 
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seasoned with self-interest, if you please. Vigorous 
thinkers have done more in the past twenty years to 
unmask war as a social and financial pestilence than in 
any previous century of time. The inhumanity of blood- 
shed — that antique, staple argument against Mars — is 
now totally eclipsed by industrial and trade calamities 
that blight the world at large in war times and spread 
uucounted leagues beyond the zone of slaughter. On 
the background of these new conditions we can outline 
the many violent antagonisms between commerce and 
carnage. 

Commerce, in its mechanism, is consistent. A rule 
that governs one merchant governs millions. War is a 
mad riot of uncivilized contradictions. Kill a single 
man and they put you on the scaffold. Take a sword in 
your hand, wave a flag and kill one hundred thousand 
men, and they put you on a pedestal in the public park. 
Loot a single residence and they put you in stripes; loot 
a nation and they put you in bronze. Burn one house 
and your footsteps echo down the corridors of the peni- 
tentiary ; reduce whole towns and provinces to ashes, 
and you echo down the corridors of time. 

Commerce is the embodiment of law. From the Alps 
to the Rockies and the Andes — wherever trade pushes 
its energetic crusade — success depends on observing the 
legal sanctity of contracts, together with all the net work 
of obligations imposed by banks, shipping agents, and 


Boards of Trade. Violate them, and you pay the 
penalty. 
But what is war? Laws are crushed beneath the 


hoof of heavy dragoons and lie prostrate in the sleep of 
death until resurrected by the Angel of Peace. Com- 
merce makes laws against arson, burglary, perjury and 
theft. War includes and legalizes them all. It repeals 
the whole decalogue at one fell swoop. 

SOME BATTLEFIELD BURLESQUE. 

Commerce is the handmaid of logic. It follows the 
rules of consistency. It suits goods to the climate, and 
it always pays a decent respect to the “ eternal fitness” 
of things. Nothing is trade that is not logic. 

War acts on logic like a guillotine. It cuts off its 
head, the part that thinks. Look at the mismated 
couples hobnobbing together on a present-day battletield : 
Herr Krupp and Clara Barton, stalking arm in arm over 
the area of carnage; Maxim and Gatling and Armstrong 
and that hyphenated demon, Krag-Jorgensen, all passing 
the compliments of the day in ghastly courtesy with the 
Florence Nightingales of the Red Cross, over ground lit- 
tered with the dead and dying; bullets and bandages, 
swords and surgeons, murder and mercy all doing busi- 
ness amicably together, at the same stand, at the same 
time ! 

And yet this burlesque of common-sense is condoned, 
and even sanctified, by nations which solemnly claim to 
be stocked with well-balanced minds! If we have a 
quarrel with an enemy which nothing but blood can sat- 
isfy, it is an illogical farce to shoot him down first and then 
bind up his wounds. If death is the official cure for dis- 
putes, then, in logic’s name, pile up the dead. There’s 
no logical place on a battlefield for a life-saving corps. 

Then look at the financial logic of war. How would 
it strike you, as a business proposition, for fire insurance 
companies to employ one force of men to start conflagra- 
tions, and another force to adjust the loss? For life 
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insurance companies to engage bands of assassins to slay 
policy-holders, and a big squad of clerks to settle with 
the heirs? For railroads to hire one crew of men to 
spread rails, throw switches, remove bridge bolts, and 
another crew to repair the damage? For shipping com- 
panies to hire one set of pilots to run their vessels on the 
rocks, and another to run them off ? 

And yet is not war financed on precisely these prin- 
ciples? We pay fabulous sums for death-dealing ma- 
chinery, then we hire more men for more fabulous sums 
to stand up and fire them off. At the same time, for 
other fabulous sums, we secure surgeons and nurses and 
hospital supplies to patch up the wreckage caused by the 
guns. War guns and war hospitals, both on the same 
bill, never can be reconciled as sane business investments. 
Any Napoleon of finance who tried to harmonize them 
by commercial logic could be admitted to a madhouse 
on his merits. 

COLOSSAL VALUES RUINED. 

Ilere are the nations of the world in a furious trade 
struggle for the control of markets. Every device that 
can cheapen production, every item that can reduce the 
cost of transportation, is watched every day by vast armies 
of keen commercial rivals. And yet let the war bugle 
sound, these same penny-wise economists, mentally un- 
hinged by the hypnotism of ganpowder, will applaud 
the financial lunacy of spending vast millions to cause 
havoc and ruin, and other vast millions to repair the 
damage. Let Mars manage your business, gentlemen, by 
his financial methods and you'll all be bankrupts in a week. 

Our great boast is that we live in a material age; that 
we rate harvests above celestial harmonies, stockyards 
above sculpture, factories and foundries above painting 
and fiction, skyscrapers above astronomy, railroads above 
rhapsodies; in short, matter above spirit. In such an 
age all concrete results of toil that have a cash value on 
the market at once assume a sacred character. Laws 
are made to protect them. Severe penalties attach to 
violent seizure of these values (called burglary), and to 
any wanton destruction of them (called arson). Nothing 
of marketable value must be lost ; least of all shall prop- 
erty — a joint product of toil and cash — be maliciously 
destroyed. That were the “ unpardonable sin.” 

Very well. Now we ask this value-worshiping age, 
with its fire and life insurance policies in its pocket, to 
glance at the battle wreck in the Far East. It includes 
the vast millions Russia expended on her vanished navy ; 
more millions on the battered defenses at Port Arthur ; 
more millions on Dalny, her municipal jewel ; more mil- 
lions on the Russian railroad from Port Arthur to Liao 
Yang. A large part of these values has been utterly 
wiped out; the ownership to more was transferred by 
the title of Brute Force, so popular centuries ago among 
the robber barons along the Rhine, when it was the only 
fee simple recognized in high society. Was there any 
compensation to the investors of these colossal sums ? 
Not a cent. No insurance? No salvage? Nota dol- 
lar’s worth. 

And then the slain on both sides. These men were 
all producers of something. They will produce no more. 
Product and producer both destroyed on a mammoth 
scale, and not a dollar of salvage from the wreck. And 
this is a material age? From the war standpoint, only 


in the amount of material it destroys. 
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BUSINESS STUPIDITY OF WAR. 

Sitting in the grim shadow of war’s destructive lega- 
cies, in this age of mechanical annihilation, does it not 
seem time for the business world to grasp the disrepu- 
tably stupid side of all this—to see the commercial 
lunacy of tearing down with one hand what it builds 
up so laboriously with the other; spending years, at 
great cost, to create works of enormous value, and then 
battering them into junk in a few weeks; devoting 
millions to binding nations and peoples together in closer 
trade intercourse, and then hiring armies of paid 
wreckers to ruin these communications and widen the 
old breech? If governments must have their quarrels, 
it ought to be possible for a material age to reach a 
saner “ business ” settlement than this. 

One more point. Commerce demands tangible results, 
and it wants them soon. Trade doesn’t waste its wealth 
and energies on 

“ Dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

But this has been the crazy pastime of war since the 
siege of Troy. “Take the whole history of mankind,” 
says Mead, “from 1496 Lb. C. to 1861 of our era, 3,357 
years, and we find but 227 years of peace — thirteen 
years of war for every year of peace.” All this bloody 
work ought to call for large and substantial results, and 
yet, in 1851, when that learned Englishman, Sir Edward 
Creasy, weighed the results of all this strife, from Mara- 
thon to Waterloo, he could find but fifteen decisive 
battles of the world! Lather a doubtful “ business” 
enterprise: perpetual waste and carnage in civil wars, 
conquest wars, religious wars, commercial wars — all 
kinds of wars — seven years wars, thirty years wars, one 
hundred years wars and — fifteen lonely battles that left 
a positive impress on history. 

I will only refer, in a word, to the vast military estab- 
lishments of Europe and their deadly blight on the in- 
dustrial vigor of the Old World. It costs our brethren 
across the pond one billion dollars a year to keep ready 
to fight. Since the fall of Sedan, thirty-five years ago, 
it has cost the German people alone more than four 
billions to “Sleep on their arms.” Small wonder that a 
French economist remarks: “ This Ogre of war costs 
more for his digestion than he costs for his meals.” 

The past ten years have seen more world-wide opinion 
focused on the criminal stupidity of war than any pre- 
vious century of time; more brains have been busy, 
more pens at work, more conventions and international 
parliaments held, more unity of purpose organized, a 
heavier ground swell of revolt created. We don’t hear 
nowadays of “the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war.” It is judged by its costly aftermath. We don’t 
hear the morals of war under debate, for it has none. 
Its right to live at all, in this age of closely-knit interna- 
tional relations, is argued in the realm of mathematics. 
The tender sentimentalist retires; the man of figures 
takes his place. He goes at the job, like Jean De Bloch, 
with the frigid methods of a bookkeeper. He finds 
that the open account which war has been running with 
the human race for centuries proves war a hopeless de- 
faulting debtor; so hopeless, under twentieth-century 
conditions, that the account must be closed in order to 
save the financial stability, the commercial health, the 
industrial life of the world, 
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COMMERCE DEMANDS PEACE. 

This, gentlemen, is the real basic motive of the busi- 
ness man’s war on war. It does not mean that men in 
trade are deaf and blind to the immoral features of war, 
but that moral considerations do not form the common 
ground on which they stand. These international arbi- 
tration treaties have been overwhelmingly due to the 
aggressive stand taken by boards of trale and other 
commercial bodies abroad; but it was not a “moral” 
crusade. 

Just before his death that keen American economist, 
Edward Atkinson, penned these words: “ Men of com- 
merce have reached a much higher intellectual grasp of 
the world’s real work to-day than any other class, and it 
has made them determined champions of peace. It 
matters not what efforts rulers may make to retard the 
enactment of treaties of arbitration, the commercial 
bodies of the world, supported by the authority of men 
of affairs in all productive enterprises, hold paramount 
power, and their demands will be obeyed.” 

Mind you, he says intellectual grasp, — not religious or 
moral, — and in this he echoes what Buckle wrote when 
he compared the England of half a century ago with the 
embroiled England of the Saxon Heptarchy ten cen- 
turies ago. “Our love of war,” he says, “as a national 
taste, is utterly extinct. And this vast result has been 
effected, not by moral teachings, nor by the moral in- 
stinct, but by the simple fact that in the progress of 
civilization there have been formed certain classes of 
society which have an interest in the preservation of 
peace, and their united authority is sufficient to control 
those other classes whose interests lie in the prosecution 
of war.” 

Men of commerce head these classes, and they will 
win the great battle where moralists have failed. They 
hold a world-wide dominion. They speak the one uni- 
versal language which survived the wreck of tongues at 
Babel — the language of profit and loss. They have one 
common aim — to make the exchange of products pay 
over all the highways and waterways of the globe; and 
their intellectual grasp of this question to-day means that 
their mental eyes are wide open to the fact that their in- 
terests lie in the preservation of peace. 

They have risen in their might in Europe and are 
making these demands: 

1. That international strife must be taken out of the 
court of carnage into a court of law; that international 
justice must be looked upon as a principle, to be settled 
by dispassionate judges, not a thing to be stuck on a 
bayonet, or wrapped in a ten-inch shell and decided by 
brute force. 

2. That the commercial value of human intercourse 
must be maintained ; that the economic sanctity of human 
life must be respected because it is a maker of material 
wealth. 

8. That bankers of neutral nations shall refuse war 
loans to belligerent powers. When Napoleon entered 


upon the conquest of Europe, Parliament told him that 
the national treasury was empty and he must make his 
warfare pay its own way. And he did it by colossal 
plunder along the line of march. But no war of modern 
time could pay its way, because of the vastly increased 
cost of its armaments. 

Business men are the life-blood of banks. 


The two 
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are inseparably linked in interest, and bankers know that 
war loans, in this age, will be used to inflict wounds on 
their commercial allies. Funds that should foster trade 
enterprise will be made to bombard it. Highways of 
intercourse will be impeded; arteries of traffic will be 
severed; channels and neutral roadways will be mined 
with deadly machines; staples of commerce will be made 
contraband of war; peaceful cargoes will be a constant 
prey to cruisers that bear the baptismal name of “Com- 
merce destroyers.” When bankers aid war in this age, 
commerce is murdered in the house of its friends. 

Gentlemen, you can put a summary end to this unnat- 
ural crime. Codperate with your protesting brethren 
of Europe. Organize this American hemisphere into a 
Continental League of Commercial Peace. Act in con- 
cert with boards of trade at home and abroad. Force 
the passage of laws to bring these money-kings to 
friendly terms. Give them to understand that the scep- 
ter of earth has passed from camps to markets ; that its 
destinies are wielded by business, not bayonets; by let- 
ters of credit, not letters of marque; by heavy invest- 
ments, not by heavy dragoons. 

AMERICA’S HISTORIC MISSION. 

But, gentlemen, above and beyond the mere material 
side of this question, you are called upon to discharge 
the duties of American loyalty to the principles of arbi- 
tration and peace, which inspired the words and deeds 
of the great patriots who laid this republic’s corner-stone 
and designed its imporing structure. The speeches and 
writings of these founders are crowded with sentences 
that dedicate the new nation to its distinctive mission — 
self-government. and international peace. We can find 
no note of discord where these wisest of statesmen dis- 
course on this theme. 

From one of the wisest of these nation builders, James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, — soldier of the Revolution, 
signer of the Declaration, framer of the Constitution and 
its very earliest expounder on the Supreme Bench, from 
1789 to 1798, — comes the world’s first judicial forecast 
of the Tribunal of The Hague. Of international arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war he wrote : 

“ Individuals unite in civil society and institute judges with 
authority to decide, and with authority also to carry their de- 
cisions into full and adequate execution, that justice may be 
done and war may be prevented. Are states too wise or too 
proud to receive a lesson from individuals ? Is the idea of a 
common judge between nations less admirable than that of a 
common judge between men ? If admissible in idea, would it 
not be desirable to try whether the idea may not be reduced 
to practice ?”’ 

It was another American statesman, John Jay, an inti- 
mate friend of Wilson, who was hanged in effigy in 1795 
in sainted Boston for injecting a new doctrine of “ Arbi- 
tration ” into our first treaty with England. 

It was a New York merchant named Dodge who 
founded the first International Peace Society in the 
world, two months after Waterloo. 

It was an American scholar, Elihu Burritt, who startled 
the great Peace Congresses of 1848 and 1849 in Europe 
with a practical plan for a “ High Court of the Nations ” 
— those were his very words —by which international 
disputes could be peaceably settled. It went by the 
name of “the American plan” fifty years before the 
Czar called the Conference at The Hague. It was Bur- 
ritt who also outlined a “Congress of the Nations” to 
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define international law — precisely the great project 
which another American, Congressman Bartholdt of St. 
Louis, has lately revived, with brighter hopes of success. 

From another American, Andrew Carnegie, came the 
princely gift of one and a half million dollars to house 
the Hague Tribunal in a permanent and palatial home. 

And when, in the fullness of time, that tribunal was 
ready for business and stood waiting for recognition, it 
was an American President who started its beneficent 
machinery with an old dispute between Mexico and the 
United States, and who induced Venezuela to be num- 
ber two. 

THE OLD WORLD CALLS. 

It is strange, but true, that Americans do not recog- 
nize half so clearly as foreigners do that the logic of in- 
ternational peace forces this country to the front as the 
ordained and intrepid champion of this cause. No 
leader of this movement in all Europe has a broader cos- 
mopolitan grasp of this problem than the Baroness von 
Suttner of Austria. She is known the world over as the 
author of “ Lay Down your Arms,” the war novel which 
influenced the Czar to summon the nations at The 
Hague. From her girlhood she has been on terms of 
familiar intimacy with the rulers, cabinets, legislators and 
progressive leaders of Europe. Her mastery of a dozen 
tongues unlocks to her not only Europe’s inner thoughts 
and undercurrents of purpose, but its vast archives of 
diplomacy. She was the only woman who had a seat of 
honor in the first Conference of The Hague. 

The words which she wrote in 1906 are a truth- 
ful echo of Europe’s views and hopes. “To-day” she 
says, “the movement for universal peace has reached 
such a point, and is associated with such high and deci- 
sive political problems, that the acts of the individual in 
letters or societies have been pushed into the background. 
It has become the question of the hour. What we must 
do now is to develop the existing organizations, such as 
the Interparliamentary Union, the Hague Tribunal, and 
create an international political system that will give a 
legal basis to universal peace. Practicai work toward 
this ideal end is peculiarly the part of America. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that it should be the United 
States group of the Interparliamentary Union that has 
formulated a plan for accomplishing this grand result. 

How easy for Americans to read between these lines! 
To see Europe, bound like Andromache (by the iron 
chains of tradition and jealousies and diplomacy) to the 
rock of War, as the old established and grewsome arbiter 
of international quarrels — yearning and praying for the 
young, unfettered republic of the West to rush forward, 
a modern Perseus, and cut these galling thongs, and lead 
her, free and unshackled, into the quiet, bloodless Temple 
of Justice at The Hague. 

It is now the opportunity of the merchants of this 
young republic, by organization and emphatic influence, 
to furnish our American Perseus with the prowess, the 
nerves of steel, the chivalric courage to answer this Old- 
World ery for relief, and put a civilized end to the hor- 
rors, the burdens, the stupidity of war. 


Mr. William Eyre has just left Lima, Peru, for England, 
after having successfully arbitrated the dispute between 
the Peruvian Company of London and the Peruvian 
government. 


Worldism versus Nationalism. 
BY MARCUS J, LEHMAN. 

[We publish this excellent oration, which was delivered at 
Emporia, Kan., at the annual intercollegiate oratorical contest 
last spring, as a sample of the thinking and work which 
students are doing in very many of the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country.— Eb. | 

Man, a born sceptic, takes little for granted in the 
whole realm of thought. By nature conservative, he 
bases his philosophy, not upon how he ought to live, but 
upon how he actually has lived. Experience, his great 
teacher, has shown that conservatism is more than a 
counterpoise to radicalism. Dogma holds progress in 
her relentless grasp, and advancement is secured only at 
the point of bitter necessity. Conservatism is often over- 
conservative ; while radicalism, in order to effect advance- 
ment, often appears irrational and over-radical. 

In the sphere of international relations there has 
always been a conservatism, a scepticixm, which has 
denied the unity of mankind. In accordance with his 
instinctive reserve, man has always rejected the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of nations as one of the absurdities 
of optimism. This sceptici-m encourages false ideals and 
institutions and stirs up sectional selfishness, prejudice 
and controversy. To-day, happily, there is growing up 
a broader and juster view of society, a view which ac- 
cepts humanity as asingleentity. This world-sentiment, 
this altruism, we may call worldism, opposing it to na- 
tionalism, that spirit which exalts a people above the 
race. These are the two forces that meet in ceaseless 
conflict in the fields of economics, politics and national 
morality. 

In the first place, the spirit of nationalism is economic 
ruin, for it means the isolation of commercial activities 
in an age when interdependence is gaining recognition 
as a principle in all the relations of mankind. Modern 
science has made the whole world a veritable whispering 
gallery. The humblest citizen informs himself daily in 
the affairs of humanity and is in his own home a citizen, 
not of his own country alone, but of the world. Social 
intercourse is slowly weaving the threads of interest into 
a perfect fabric of vital interdependence; yet this inter- 
course is still in its incipiency. Commerce has merged 
the material interests of nations until national boycott 
has become self-destruction and a closed-door policy a 
crime against humanity. War, the erstwhile benefactor 
of non-belligerents, is now admitted to be “ suicide ” not 
only of combatants but of the whole commercial world. 
Each departing ship takes with it the best of modern 
life ; each returning bark comes laden with the world’s 
contemporary thought. The well-being of nations al- 
ready demands that art, invention, literature, philosophy, 
religion — everything be cosmopolitan. National selfish- 
ness and seclusion are an economic fallacy, and must sur- 
render to the mightier spirit of world-interest, 

Worldism, on the other hand, recognizes not only that 
material interdependence is vital, but that mutual service 
is the great economic principle underlying all interna- 
tional relations. The scepticism of nationalism has al- 


ways said, “ Whatever is good for me is bad for you,” 
but experience says, “ Whatever is good for me is good 
for you.” Mutuality is the law for nations as well as for 
men. Producer and consumer are mutually dependent, 
and as the services of labor and capital should be justly 
mutual, so indeed must be the relations of nations 
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Interdependence is therefore a natural law, and mutual 
service is mutual benefit. 

In the second place, let us compare these forces in 
their bearing upon political relations. Nationalism as- 
serts the sovereignty of nations; worldism proclaims the 
political supremacy of the whole human race. National 
jurisdiction does not extend over all mankind, but only 
over a single nation. Sanguinary history can justly at- 
tribute much of its stain to the destructive policy of na- 
tional self-assertion, a policy grounded in a perilous de- 
lusion — a great historic belief that each nation is born 
and reared by divine commission to rule her neighbors. 
National jurisdiction must be restricted to its proper do- 
main. Nations must be brought into proper political re- 
lations “as equal subordinate parts of one great whole,” 
subject at all times to the will of the race. National 
dueling and anarchy must be abolished, and nations 
must be made subject to the will of all mankind. The 
attainment of this world-restraint will be the great 
achievement of future statesmanship. 

A political status such as we have here conceived can 
never be attained without governmental codperation. 
But nationalism spurns the thought of governmental 
cooperation. It maintains that world-sentiment is suffi- 
cient, without governmental machinery, to execute the 
will of society. International law and advisory cou- 
gresses give such impression. Individual aggression was 
never curbed by any such sentimentalism in public opin- 
ion; no more will the encroachments of nations give 
way to such fallacy. Worldism, on the contrary, urges 
the political organization of the world. National politi- 
cal independence, like individual liberty, is an inalienable 
right; but like individual freedom, it must be united with 
a state of social restraint. World organization is an im- 
perative need, but such a consummation will never be 
reached except through a surrender of dogmatic na- 
tional self-reserve accompanied by helpful and amicable 
coéperation. 

Lastly, let us compare the ethical ideals of these con- 
tending principles. Nationalism maintains that the na- 
tional unit is the court of last resort in moral problems ; 
worldism demands that humanity fulfill this function. 
As humanity is greater than any nation, so are her inter- 
ests, both material and moral, supreme over those of any 
nation. The community of interests is indeed the world ; 
the good of humanity must be the aim of moral consid- 
eration. Let the friends of nationalism talk of the 
struggle for existence, but so long as man is a moral 
being, their contention has no place in social or moral 
theory. Might has no place in the realm of right. 

Interdependence, moreover, involves obligations. We 
have seen how, in the past, men have merged their inter- 
ests, and how family, clan or tribal selfishness has given 
way until the bounds of the moral universe have ex- 
tended to include merged families, interdependent clans 
and mutually dependent tribes. It was natural and just 
that national boundary lines should have included the 
moral self so long as there was little or no commercial 
dependence ; but now that such dependence has become 
vital the policy of seclusion is unjust and ruinous. Here it 
is that the moral law intervenes with its demand that 
nations practice the Golden Rule ; that men, in their in- 
ternational relations as well as in their individual rela- 
tions, do as they would be done by. 
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Nationalism declares further that nations have a sepa- 
rate code of ethics — a sort of quasi-morality. World- 
ism, on the other hand, demands that nations adopt a 
common standard of life. Neither congresses nor rulers 
have power over the moral law. This law binds men in 
all their relations, whether individual or aggregate, 
whether private or official, When God said, “Thou 
shalt not covet” and “ Thou shalt not steal,” He meant 
these prohibitions as truly for great aggregations of men 
as for individuals; and when He said, “ Thou shalt not 
lie” and “ Thou shalt not kill,” He did not commission 
special agents to commit such outrage in the name of 
government. International morality, then, must be 
grounded in integrity and justice. 

Nationalism, however, has gradually been obliged to 
admit the right of commercial fairness, but she still main- 
tains force to be the ruling factor. Worldism, on the 
contrary, proclaims the law of love. Human experience 
proves to an absolute conclusion that the natures of na- 
tions and men are alike. With nations, as with men, 
malevolence provokes malevolence, while love calls forth 
love. National conflict results not so much from the 
commercial differences as from the passions of men as 
revealed in the national life. The great lesson that 
nations have yet to learn is this: that in their affairs, as 
in the affairs of men, love is mightier than force. As 
long as nations cherish a spirit of malevolence, so long 
will there be discord; enthrone charity in the national 
heart and harmony will begin her reign. Diplomacy will 
never cease to employ subtle means so long as men be- 
lieve that national interests demand them. When na- 
tional egotism has been swallowed up in altruism, then, 
and only then, will internationalism cease to be one pro- 
longed game of chicanery ; then, and not until then, will 
international wrong-doing and controversy have ceased. 
You cannot “organize the millennium”; it must be a 
spiritual! evolution, working according to the law of human 
brotherhood. 

This, in brief, is the doctrine of worldism. But does 
it bear any direct relation to us as a great country? The 
problem has two elements: the individual and the na- 
tional. Since nationalism is but the reflection of aggre- 
gate individualism, public sentiment is the great dynamic, 
and civic progress always bears a direct ratio to intel- 
lectual and moral elevation. America’s attitude toward 
the rest of humanity in respect to economic, political and 
ethical relations, then, will be that held by Americans. 
We must have, therefore, a true idea of society. We 
must realize that America was never intended to rule her 
neighbors, but that she may have been reared to lead 
them. Sensational patriotism must give way to a sober 
regard for society, a regard which accepts the uttermost 
parts of the earth as country and humanity as fellow- 
countrymen. As for the peculiarly national aspect of the 
problem, we must direct America’s course of action, not 
in accordance with the interests of the few, but rather 
for the welfare of the whole human family. 

Such should be our attitude toward our sister nations ; 
but that is not enough. Attitude alone never accom- 
plished anything. Progress is always proportional to 
effort put forth. What we as true patriots must do, is 
to inaugurate a campaign against the false ideals which 
have crept into our social life, and inculcate in their 
stead true ideals, ideals recognizing a wider and juster 
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relationship. We must impress upon an all but indiffer- 
ent pulpit the true significance of its responsibility. We 
must muzzle a sensational, belligerent press, and demand 
truthfulness in the presentation of facts. Pulpit and 
press have the power to bring us into “intelligent and 
sympathetic touch ” with the rest of the world. They, 
they alone, can teach us that other peoples besides our- 
selves can be honest, just, magnanimous. National vain- 
glory and swaggering, whether emanating from official 
or unofticial sources, must be discouraged, and we must 
rid our civilizing agencies of “ rebarbarizing ” influences 
and organize them into one systematic, harmonious effort 
to “make reason and the will of God prevail.” 
Humanity has wandered long enough in the labyrinth 
of false ideals. She has groped long enough in the black 
night of national seclusion and prejudice. But now she 
walks, with hesitating steps indeed, but with increasing 
confidence, in the growing light of a new’ day —a day 
when she may enjoy the full blessedness of her material 
and moral endowment, with a “civilization based on 
reason and right, on friendship and mutual service.” 


— Se —_—— 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
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International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
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Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency. and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1898. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. ° 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
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Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
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How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
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The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
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Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
8 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
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The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
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60 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


By 


February, 1908. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage and 
wrapping. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 

AMONG THE WORLD'S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Mr. Davis attended the thirteenth 
and fourteenth conferences of the 
Interparliamentary Union as sec- 
retary of the American delegation, 
and has given us in this book most 
accurate and valuable information 
as to this great peace union of law- 
makers. Price,cloth, $1. Paper, 
75 cts. 


Official Report of the Thirteenth Univer- 
sal Peace Congress held at Boston, 
October 3-8, 1904. 


A book of 350 pages, paper covers. 
Contains all the papers, addresses, 
and discussions of the Congress 
A most valuable document for all 
peace workers and students 
of the cause 
May be procured at the office of the 


American Peace Society 


31 Beacon Street, Boston 
The only charge is 10 cts., to cover postage and wrapping 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably pz 1 TANDDO Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekiy. Largest cir- 
culation of any yg journal, Terms, $3 a 
ear; four months, $1. Soid byall newsdealers 


MUNN & Co,3°15r0s00ay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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